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A SISTER’S LOVE. 


‘“* My sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength 
Which you remember not.”’— 

‘ What hidden strength, 


Unless the strength of heaven ? 
“eee 


——— 


“ ConstANcE, my sweet gentle Constance, you don’t half ad- 
mire this delightful place ; ; here have [ been w andering about for a 
whole hour. How can you sit reading here, while the sun is shining ? 
the bright morning sun. I’ve been walking by the river side, and my 
eyes were half blinded by the sun-beams, which sparkled and twink- 
led on the water. I’ve been standing with my mouth open on the 
hilltop, drawing in as much of the fresh air as I could. I’ve been 
listening to the grasshoppers chirping all around me, and the ringing 
notes of the larks over my head, till I really danced with joy, and 
laughed, till I was tired of laughing alone ; so I have come back to 
take you out with me. Come out ; do come just for five minutes.” “ Do 
sit down quietly, and wait for breakfast, wild girl ;” said the gentle 
Constance. “ Sit down ?” replied Sylvia : “ stay in the house on 
such a morning ?” “ Yes, and I'll prove the room to be almost as 
delightful,’ said Constance, putting down her book ; “ Don’t you 
feel the air flowing into the room through the open windows, bringing 
with it the scent of the dewy sweet-briar ? Don’t you see ‘that long, 
fresh, garland of honeysuckle, waving itself into the room, with every 
motion of the breeze ? Look how the large globules of crystal dew 
tremble and fall from one dull and bloomy leaf to another : look how 
the chequered shadow flits about the w hite table-cloth : are not these 
tresh flowers beautiful, which I have gathered ? (for [have been out 


too :) the very book that I am reading will describe some of them. 
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and you have never seen these poems ; my uncle received them las' 
night : I know you like new publications, so listen :* 


Laburnum, rich 

In streaming gold ; Syringa, iv’ry pure : 

The scentless and the scented rose; this red, 
And of an humbler growth, the other tall, 

And throwi ing up into the darkest gloom 

Of neighb’ring cypress, or more sable yew, 

Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 

‘That the wind severs from the broken wave ; 
The lilac, various in array, now white, 

Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 
With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 

Studious of ornament, vet unresolv'd 

Which here she most approv’d, she chose them all ; 
Copious of flowers, the woodbine, pale and wan, 
But well compensating her sickly looks 

With never-cloying odours, early and late.” 





1 must read this beautiful description of the jesamine : 


‘ And, luxuriant above all, 
The jesamine, fom ing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep dark green of whose unvarnish’d leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more, 
The bright profusion of her scatter'd stars.’ 


Can you turn away from this large brown loaf ; these cool dark wate: 
cresses ; this brimming jug of milk ; these fragrant strawberries ?— 
Come hither,” added Constance, and she led her sister towards a 
looking glass. ‘‘ Is this the hair,” she said, as they stood before it, 
‘‘that was so neatly arranged this morning ©” The glass reflected too 
very different persons. Constance, a meek, gentle girl, witha pale, 
yet fresh, complexion, stood smoothing, with her small white hands, 
the tangled locks of her youngest sister ; while Sylvia stood without 
wpm but with a most impatiently smiling countenance, beside her. 

‘ That will do, that will do,” at last said Sylvia, “ my dress is neat 
irr now: but you'll never smooth my hair, | can do it much bet- 
ter,” she cried, as she disengaged herself in a moment from her sister’s 
hands, and shaking her head, threw back lightly the clustering rings, 
parting them with one touch of her quick fingers. Sylvia was the last 
to leave the breakfast-table, and though her sister had frequently invited 
her to walk out, Sylvia heard her not; she was talking, with more 
than her accustomed enthusiasm, to her cousin Jane, of some views on 
the Rhine, which the latter was copying ; and she had nearly settled 
to devote all that morning to drawing, when Constance touched her 
shoulder. She looked up, and saw that her sister had put on her gar- 
den bonnet, and she saw also a peculiar smile on her sister’s lips ; a 
smile which archly reproved her own inconsistency. ‘ Well, Con- 
stance,” she said, “ | understand you ; I, who could not bear to re- 
main within, before breakfast, am the first to change my mind after 
breakfast. But I’m ready to accompany you, and you know, Jane, I 
can draw when I return.” The sisters, and their cousin, Jane Fores- 
ter, took so long a walk, that Sylvia, on her return, was too tired to 


* Cowper’s Task. 
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draw ; besides, in their walk, they had visited some cottages, and 
Sylvia had determined within herself to take under her protection the 
family of a young widow, whose distress had deeply interested her.— 
She sent out her maid to buy sundry yards of flannel and printed cot- 
ton ; and she had herself began very busily to turn the cotton and the 
flannel into frocks and petticoats. ‘They walked nearly as far the next 
day, and the gay Sylvia took double the exercise that her companions 
did. 

Sir William Forester resided in the most retired part of Surry, on 
the borders of Hampshire and Sussex, near the beautiful Holt Forest, 
which has since been stripped of almost all its venerable mass of shade. 
The three girls passed over a wide tract of hilly heath to reach the 
forest ; and Sylvia was delighted to find that she might run, nay, that 
she might leap there, without being noticed, but by the wild colts that 
scampered away at her approach. When they entered the forest, 
Sylvia was enraptured; she ran on to get quite among the lofty trees, 
and she came back on tiptoe to lead Constance to a thicket, from whence 
she might see a doe and her fawn reclining among the thick fern and 
golden-flowered furze ; and she stopped Jane to settle with her, which 
group of oaks would look best in a sketch ; or she left both her compan- 
ions to trace all alone the recesses of one of those forest glades, which 
lead the imagination farther than the eye can follow ; seeming to have 
no termination, but in a greater depth of rich foliage, where the sunny 
crass beneath her light feet was chequered with the broad and waving 
shadows of the surrounding trees. And there Sylvia stopped to eather 
the sky-blue germander and the delicate white anemone, and with rude 
hand to tear away the loveliest wreaths of ivy from the trunks of the 
old trees, to twine them round her own hat. After dinner that day, 
Constance missed her sister: she sought her in the garden, and in eve- 
ry place where she expected to find her ; ; and at last she did find her, 
where she had least expected, in her own bed-chamber. Constance 
smiled at the odd scene. Ina large arm-chair, Sylvia had fallen fast 
asleep § a cotton frock, which she had partly made, was hanging on the 
fingers of one hand, w hile the other, with its thimble-crowned middle 
finger, had left the needle in the act of passing through a stitch. She 
was sitting near an open window, and the fresh breeze partly lifted 
from her glowing cheek the long curls which had fallen over it. Be- 
fore her was a small table covered with her work ; and, on the oppo- 
site side of the table, stood a little girl, whom Sylvia had been teach- 
ing, and whose spelling-book lay open before her young mistress : the 
child appeared to have been waiting very patiently, with her wonder- 
ing black eyes fixed on Sylvia, fearful, even by moving, to disturb her. 

‘ Wake, wake, dear girl,” said Constance, after she had taken the 
frock from her sister’s hands, as she kissed her dear forehead, “‘ wake, 
and I will hear your little pupil say her lesson,. and I will finish your 
work for you: go down to tea; I will soon follow you.” Sylvia 
awoke, rubbed her eyes, kissed her sister, and mechanically did as she 
was told ; but in a moment came running back, quite awake, to speak 
to the little girl, and to examine her work, and to remain leaning on 
the back of her sister’s chair, till they both went down to the drawing- 


room together. 
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“ Tt is my turnto cry awake, sister,” said Sylvia, the next morning, 
as she stood nearly dressed by her sister’s bed-side ; “ it is past six 
o’clock, and you promised to walk with me this: morning. The gar- 
dener is whetting his scythe beneath our window, and the distant sounds 
of morning cheerfulness are enough to waken any slumberer ; the 
swallows are twittering merrily in their skimming flight ; the rooks 
are cawing and chattering loudly i in the high fir trees. This —s 
Constance, the air is all freshness,’ she exclaimed turning round, 
she opened the window ; “the very sound of the sash, as I throw it 
up, has in it a cheerful music ; you need not make that half shiver 
you won’t feel cold when once you have begun to dress ; there, Ive ve 
poured out some water for you, and the sun-beams are dancing at the 
bottom of the bason ; dip your face, as Ihave done, and you'll soon 
be wide awake, though you peep and peer so sleepily now. Oh, gar- 
dener !”’ said Sylvia, as she again took her station at the window ; 
“ Constance, there’s not a daisy, a rose-lipped daisy left upon the 





lawn ; I can see their white blossoms specking the narrew ridges of 


mown grass: all my beautiful daises will be carried far away in that 
ugly wheel-barrow. Oh, Constance! there is Jane in the garden 

waiting for us ; had I not better call and say we will soon join her F’” 
* No, my love,” said Constance, “ you forget that we are not yet dress- 
ed, and that the gardeners are on the lawn beneath. Had you not 
better kneel down and s say your prayers, and then finish dressing. that 
while L pray you may go down to Jane till I can come to you 7” 
“ Yes,” replied Sylvia, “ but we must not forget to read also the hun- 
dred and thirty-ninth Psalm.” Sylvia, after she had risen from her 
prayers, sat down, with fixed and quiet attention, to read; turning 
frequently round, to make her remarks to her sister. It was at these 
times that her sister loved to be with her, and listen to her simple and 
original language ; and as she beheld the spirit of humble but earnest 
enquiry with which Sylvia seemed to thirst after Heaven, and Heaven- 
ly things,a spirit ever youngand ever fresh ; she forgot, and delighted 
to forget, the strange, and, alas! too natural inconsistency of her sis- 
ter’s conduct. At other times, at all other times, she remembered it 
with trembling ; and with all a sister’s love, she sought to remove the 
fault by her gentlest counsel, by her warmest prayers, and, all unknow- 
ingly, by her own excellent example. Sylvia had left the room, and 
Constance was still kneeling, when she heard her sister’s laughing 
voice in the garden, telling of a most entire thoughtlessness. She be- 
gan again to think of Sylvia’ s wild inconsistency, and she sighed. She 
recalled the soft and earnest tone in which her sister had just read to 
her ; the expression which she had given to the words, “Thou art 
about my path, and about my bed,” with the careless, merry voice in 
which Sylvia now called up to her, seemingly quite forgetting that 
Constance was then engaged in prayer. Sylvia continued calling im- 
patiently, to beg that her sister would come out, and at last Constance 
was obliged to rise up from her prayer to answer her. The interrup- 
tion was unintentional, and Constance knew it was so ; the circum- 
stance was hardly worth noticing; but Constance knew her sister’s 
eharacter, and when she knelt down to resume her devotions, her first 
thought, her first anxious prayer, was, that the watchful protection of 
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the Almighty might be ever about her sister’s path and about her bed ; 
that her path might be as a shining light, shining on toward the per- 
fect day. Constance, however, never thought herself superior to her 
sister ; her opinion of herself was one of timid humility : when judging 
her own conduct, she always opposed her own faults to her sister’s 
virtues ; her own virtues she opposed only tothe spotless perfection of 
the Son of God : she felt, that as an elder sister, not as a superior be- 
ing, it was her duty to wate over and advice the thoughtless Sylvia; 
she was always firm, but her firmness was that of meekness and mo- 
desty. 

Lady Constance Jerningham, and her sister, for they were of no- 
ble rank, had been orphans from their early childhood ; the sister of 
their father, a widow, had devoted herself to her young nieces, who 
were left under her care. At the death of this second mother, the or- 
phans remained for some time with another relation of their father, 
during the absence of Sir William Forester, their surviving guardian, 
from England; but as he had been returned some months to Tancred’s 
Ford, they took up their abode with him, and they did so joyfully, for 
he was an old clergyman of exemplary worth, and had been the fa- 
vourite brother of their own mother. 

A week of quiet domestic happiness passed away at Tancred’s 
Ford. The sisters had not a wish to change their mode of life, and 
Sylvia was seldom tired of saying so. The family of Lord Strath- 
morven arrived at their estate of Fernvale, about a mile from Sir Wil- 
liam Forester’s—visits were interchanged, as they had often been be- 
fore, and an invitation to dine at Fernvale was accepted by the Fo- 
resters. Sylvia declared that she should remain at home ; but when 
Lady Melwyn, a woman of fascinating manners, who was the widow 
of Lord Strathmorven’s eldest son, walked over to Tancred’s Ford, 
the morning before the appointed day, and expressed her hopes tha 
Lady Sylvia would net disappoint them of her company, she readily 
promised to go. 

The party from ‘Tancred’s Ford entered the drawing room at Fern- 
vale a short time after the fixed dinner hour. The dinner was delayed 
for the expected arrival of a Mr. Rivers, which did not however hap- 
pen till dinner was over. When Mr. Rivers entered the room, Syl- 
via was trying to be polite to two Miss Nortons, one seated on each 
side of her: they were striving to interest her in their long account of 
parties and operas ; but, notwithstanding all her efforts, Sylvia began 
to give most unconnected answers; and at last, just as a yawn was 
opening her mouth, Lady Strathmorven led up Mr. Rivers, and intro- 
duced him to her; the yawn turned into a smile, and Sylvia appeared 
as if she had just. awakened from a reverie, W ‘ean she bowed to Mr. 
Rivers. The Miss Nortons rose up to sing a duet, and Lady Melwyn 
sat down beside Sylvia. Mr. Rivers still reupload next them » joining 
every now and then in their conversation ; he had just returned from 
Switzerland ; and, flattered by the earnest questions of the beautiful 
and enthusiastic Sylvia, he replied to them with animation that sur- 
prised himself; he spoke of the passage of St. Bernard, of the magni- 
ficent Val d’Aosta, and he felt his admiration revive of many scenes 
that had been syffered to fade away from his memory, though gazed at 
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with rapture when he had beheld them. Rivers had often seasons, in 
which every thought was devoted to one new subject ; his mind, in 
the intervals of these engrossing fancies, generally relapsed into a state 
of coolness and lethargy. He had been sated and surfeited with the 
heartless life of a London rake, when he arrived at Fernvale, and af- 
ter along and tedious journey he entered the drawing room, half in an 
ill humour with himself, and ev ery one else. He had presented him- 
self to Sylvia with an ill grace, which her yawn and her smile had not 
tended to banish ; but when he began to converse with her, the life-in- 
spiring tones of her voice, the bright and beautiful enthusiasm which 
sparkled in her expressive eyes, and spread in deepening blushes over 
her cheek, her whole manner and appearance, fascinated him. He 


was not too old to be ashamed of the new feeling which just flitted over 


his heart ; he laughed at it, but he encouraged it; and daily he found 
some excuse to see her who had first received him with a yawn. 

One day, when Constance was dressing for dinner, Sylvia entered the 
room, and sat down with a most mysterious silence, till her sister’s 
maid left them; she then locked the door, and told © onstance that 
Mr. Rivers had ‘made proposals of marriage to her. “ And what did 
you reply to him r” said Constance. ‘ My dear sister, I laughed in 
his face—what am Ito do? I was so ashamed of myself that 1 ran 
away from him: happily, I ran back again to apologize for my rude- 
ness ; indeed [hardly know why I laughed, certainls not altogether 
from a laughable feeling. But [| am so extremely surprised! I am 
sure I cannot imagine what he admires in me! When I returned to 
him Isaw a most lowering frown on his brow ; but [I was very much 
in earnest, and so ashamed of my laughter, that his calmness soon re- 
turned—no, no, not calmness, for he began to look very silly, and to 
falter as he spoke, which enabled me to call back my dignity and self- 
possession, and I left him, promising very condesc endingly to think of 
his ofr : and now, Constance, I don’t ‘know how to think of it.” 

After many consultations with Sir William Forester, it was deter- 
mined that Sylvia should neither accept nor refuse Mr. Rivers, but that 
he should be allowed to pay his addresses to her. Month after month 
passed away, and Rivers became more and more in love ; he was Syl- 
via’s constant attendant, he read to her, and sung with her, and walk- 
ed with her to visit the poor; he entered into her feelings with enthu- 
siasm, and though he deceived himself, he was quite unaware that he 
did so. Sylvia ‘began to ove him—Constance never ceased to observe 
him. ‘ And what do you really think of Mr. Rivers now?” said Syl- 
via to her sister. “I certainly like him,” replied Constance. “ But 
would you marry him, my love r” “ I cannot answer for myself, dear 
Sy lvia, nor am I able to answer for you ; IT have not discovered his 
real character yet, but I should think that he is —” Constance _ hesi- 
tated, “ that he is*—‘ Tell me what you think he is ?”? Constance co- 
ioured slightly, and timidly replied, “ I should fear that he were rather 
weak ;” she threw her arm round her sister’s neck, as she spoke ; 
m rather too apt, I fear, to act from feeling than principle.” Oh, 
but are not his feelings so excellent ;” said Sylvia, with an appealing 
look to her sister. “Sylvia, my own Sylvia, there must be something 
better than mere feelings ; there must be high, noble principles, found- 
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ed on the religion of Jesus Christ; making no display certainly, but 
giving a direction to every action ; regulating every thought.—Is there 
this silent spring in the soul of Mr. Rivers ? I half disliked to speak my 
sentiments on this subject to you, but I am wrong in concealing them, 
such delicacy I now clearly perceive is false ; can | hesitate, when 
the happiness of my own _ only sister is at stake? We are alone 
together in the world, my Sylvia ; we have clung to each other for 
many, many years : am I sellish when I tell you that my happiness is 
so twined-in with yours, that the blow which destroys yours must de- 
stroy mine also, at least, I mean the happiness of this world ; I could 
almost fear that the world tocome (as I now think of its joys) would 
be less blissful without your presence—but to speak thus is presumptu- 
ous. Do not let me prejudice you against Mr. Rivers ; watch him— 
no! Ido not mean watch him, but try to discover what his principles 
are, to find out if he has any principles ; observe whether he is gene- 
rally consistent, whether he possesses those qualities which are requi- 
site in a union between two human beings who do not live for this life 
alone ; whether he is the person you would prefer to pass onward to 
your old age with you, and, as mortal strength declines, to become the 
partner of all those holy hopes which brighten as the shades of death 
are deepening around.—Is Mr. Rivers this personr’” “I perfectly 
agree with you, dear, dear Constance ; one ought to seek in a husband 
all that you speak of ; but if every woman expected so much, what 
man would be marrie di ? And besides, have lany rightto ask so mucli ? 

J, who am so inconsistent myself ? ‘L, who pretend to principles cer- 
tainly, but who always neglect to act by them? I, who am a mere 
creature of feeling, carried away by every passing "novelty ? For in- 
stance, this very room reproaches me : look at that table, there lies the 
work I began, and talked a great deal about, while you are finishing it 
without any talking, without even telling me. I see that you have 
been silently supplying my place for many a day in all that I intended 
to do, and have entirely neglected. I formed my plans, and wrote 
down my rules, and bought clothing for the poor, ‘which I intended to 
make up for them ; I began to teach the child whom you have been 
teaching so quietly to-day, I know you have, for there is the spelling- 
book lying open on the t table, the same book which you found when I 
was asleep in the midst of all my resolutions. Sister, | am quite asham- 
ed of myself, I pretend to every thing and perform nothing ; you have 
no pretension, but silently and modestly you seem to perform more 
than you undertake : what can I say for myself?” she added, as she 
sat down and looked mournfully at her sister. “Say,” replied Con- 
stance, who had been blushing deeply at her sister’s praises, but 
whose countenance brightened with arch smiles, “ say, dear enthusias- 
tic girl ! that you are in love, and that I am not. ” “But, dear Con- 
stance, am I rightly in love ? if I forget every other duty for this one 
new feeling, I am full of faults.” ‘ Dearest girl, said Constance, 
kissing her, ' “how often you have made this serious confession of your 
faults to me! won't you,” she added, in the tenderest voice, * won’t 
you take more care to cure these faults in future? It is very easy to 
talk of our faults, and many persons will indulge in this sort of self- 
recrimination ; and after they have humbly bewailed their errors, they 
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feel a sort of consolation which is to them an unconscious absolution ; 
and so they go on erring and repenting, and erring again, till a fresh 
fit of repentance overwhelms them for a time.” 

A careless observer would have been much surprised, had he enter- 
ed the oak parlour at Tancred’s Ford on a certain evening. The sisters 
and Jane Forester had been lingering till sun-set in the garden, and 
when they returned to the house, they found Sir William and Lady 
Forester sitting at the low open window by which they entered the 
room. No one spoke, and the calm gloom of twilight seemed to ac- 
cord with the thoughts of every bosom. The moon hung but a slen- 
der crescent in the ‘pale grey sky, and a few silver stars, thinly scatter- 
ed over the boundless vault of Heaven, glittered and disappeared as 
ihe eye gazed on them. The night breeze wafted into the room full 
floods of rich perfume from the honeysuckles that grew around the 
window; and the ear caught the distant notes of a nightingale, just 
so distant that their melody was rather listened for, than heard ;_ while 
at times a blackbird seeming to wake, unconscious for a moment of 
the night, disturbed the silent garden with its loud and piping song 
and then stopped at once. Constance and Sylvia were sitting in a 
dark corner of the room, unmindful of the sights and sounds of even- 
ing ; and every now and then, Constance pressed more tenderly the 
hand which was clasped in hers. More than an hour passed unheed- 
ed away ; at last the clock struck : every one counted the sounds, it 
was ten o’clock. Jane Forester started up and rang for the tea ; every 
one started at the lateness of the hour. Constance shaded her eyes as 
the footman brought in the lights ; she did not know how to remove 
her hand, for the tears were trickling down her face, and she heard 
them fall upon the ground ; she walked to the window, and there wi- 
ped away her tears unobserved. Jane Forester called her from another 
reverie, to a cup of tea which had been gradually growing cold: again 
Constance felt her tears starting, and she bent her head down over the 
tea-cup, her hair hung down then and half concealed her face, but tono 
purpose, a tear would escape, and it dropped audibly upon the table : 
another followed. Sylvia sprang up, and, flinging her arms round her 
sister’s neck, they both wept aloud. Sir William began to speak, but 
his affectionate tone was only uttering some common-place consolation ; 
and not knowing what to say, he stopped. Lady Forester wept, and 
Jane examined with unusual and silent attention the tea-spoon, which 
she turned backwards and forwards in her cup; but Constance now 
recovered herself at once, she fondly kissed her sister, and turning 
with a smile to her uncle, said, “ Dear sir, we must be up early to- 
morrow, had we not better have prayers immediately ?” Constance, 
although she joined fervently in the family prayers at first, soon un- 
knowingly relapsed into a deeper fit of abstraction, and found her lips 
following the words of her uncle’s prayer, while her thoughts were 
wandering over very different subjects; she woke to shame and _sor- 
row for her inattention, as they rose from prayers, and then she sat 
down displeased with herself for having allowed her attention to be 
distracted. ‘Constance, we must be up early, did you not tell us so 
yourself ?”? said Jane Forester; “look at that strange girl waiting for 
you.” Constance looked up at her sister. who stood holding the door 
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with a light in her hand; there was an expression almost comic 
spreading itself over her grave countenance, but as she looked down 
at her sister all her gravity returned. ‘ Good night, dear Jane,” said 
Sylvia, playfully, as she left the room ; but she returned and whispered 
to her cousin, “pray for me.”” The sisters began to undress as soon 
as they entered their chamber ; they read aloud to each other, and then, 
having remained an unusual time in prayer, Sylvia stole silently to bed 
—she soon woke from a short, dreamy doze into which she had fallen: 
she had dreamed of her sister, and she turned round to kiss her as she 
slept ; but Constance was not in bed. Sylvia held aside the curtain, 
and saw, by the moonlight, her sister kneeling beside the bed; in a 
few minutes after, Constance rose up lightly and lay down by her sis- 
ter. ‘Let me kiss you before you go to sleep, dearest,” said Sylvia ; 
the sisters pressed their pure lips together, and whispered blessings to 
each other. The mist-like and confusing unconsciousness of sleep gra- 
dually gathered over their thoughts of love. 

“The sun shines upon my wedding morning,” said Sylvia, as the 
sisters rose the next day; and every thing was bright and joyous on 
that wedding day. The bridal party were all too busily engaged to be 
sorrowful. The whole appearance and demeanour of Sylvia seemed 
to have undergone a change; the laughing girl had suddenly become 
the timid yet dignified woman, the true delicacy of maiden purity and 
modesty seemed to accompany her every look and action. Rivers 
had also seldom appeared to such advantage before: his best feelings 
were called into action: he saw before him a bright prospect of hap- 
piness ; and he determined to seek and preserve that happiness by his 
own exertions ; he thought that he now loved virtue for its own sake : 
the idea of devoting himself for life, as he did before the Almighty 
God, to the young and beautiful creature who seemed now to lean on 
him alone for support and protection, gave him a dignity in his own 
eyes which he had never experienced before. And as he knelt beside 
her, clasping her trembling hand in his, while the priest pronounced 
the blessing over them, the sacred words seemed to fill his heart with 
grateful piety. He stole a glance at his bride, and saw her bending 
down her lovely face, her soft eyes filling with tears, her cheeks suf- 
fused with blushes, but her lips moving in earnest prayer; and he 
thought the feelings which touched his heart were those of true, heart- 
religion. Did he judge rightly ? May feelings, without fixed princi- 
ples, be depended on ?>—Of the seed of the sower, did not some tall on 
stony ground, and immediately it sprung up; but because it had no 
root, presently after it withered away. 3 

Constance was happier that she had expected to have been after the 
departure of her sister; she felt, though she scarcely knew wherefore, 
a greater confidence of hope that Sylvia and her husband would seek 
and find happiness. A large party were assembled at Tancred’s Ford, 
and Constance was too much engaged to think of her own sorrows. It 
was a sorrow for such sisters, for such friends, to part ; and for one of 
them to go forth into the world with a new name,and with new duties. 
It was a sorrow for her who remained behind, and it was a trial for 
Constance to enter, that evening, her solitary chamber, where every, 


thing reminded her of her own beloved sister: of that sister, whom 
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had never been separated from, for a single night, before. That sweet 
familiar friend, with whom every dear recollection was entwined, had 
at last left her. Constance locked the door, and sat down by the will- 
dow; her woman’s weakness gave way, as a flood of tears gushed froin 
her eyes. 

The month that succeeded Sylvia’s marriage might truly be called 
a honey-moon. Constance visited the young pair, at a small estate 
which they possessed in Devonshire ; all that she witnessed promised 
well, the present was happiness—the future, Constance thought it 
wrong to give way to many fears; she thought of the future, she pray- 
ed, and hope sprung up after. her prayers. After all, it may be said, 
what reason had Constance to fear ? she only guessed that Sylvia and 
her husband had no deep, fixed principles ; and how many go on easily 
enough through the world without thinking much of principles. 

“ My love,” said Rivers to his wife at breakfast, one morning, “ tell 
me how you like the contents of this letter?” “Oh, not at all, dear 
Henry,” she replied, as she finished reading the letter ; “I dread going 
to town, and making my appearance in the world.” “ Would you re- 
main behind, my Sylvia? you see that I must be present at St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel very shortly.” “And you know, Henry, I must go 
wherever you go; so for London and the world, since it must be so,” 
said Sylvia, sighing deeply ; Constance sighed too, but Rivers laughed 
at them both. 

They went to London, and Constance still remained with her sister. 
They were heiresses : their high rank and remarkable beauty began 
to make them objects of general attraction in the circles where they 
appeared. The Queen had been much attached to their mother, re 

she signified her wish, that the sisters should appear frequently at 
court; they were accordingly presented, though they had each intended 
to delay their presentation till the next year. Sir William Forester, 
about this time, came to town for a month, and Lady Constance, at the 
expiration of that time, returned with him to Tancred’s Ford. In 
the autumn, Sylvia and her husband visited the Foresters. Sylvia 
flung her arms round Constance, when they were alone together, and 
wept bitterly; but she soon recovered her composure, and replied te 
none of her sister’s anxious questions ; when they rejoined the family, 
Lady Sylvia was more animated than usual. Constance feared, by 
the distraction of her sister’s manner, at times when Sylvia thought 
herself unobserved, that she had some untold sorrow preying on her 
happiness ; she again entreated that her sister would confide in her. 
‘‘'Tell me my own sister,” said she, “for you are still and ever must 
be my own sister, is there not some grief in your heart that you will 
not confess? I would not ask from curiosity, my love is deeper than 
to think of such a motive; but if there be a sorrow which I can lessen, 

by sharing it with you, which I can remove by my advice, do, do let 
me know it, T entreat you.” Sylvia had sunk into a state of perfect 
abstraction, and though thinking only of her own uneasiness, she heard 
but the last words that her sister spoke. ‘‘ Entreat !”’ she repeated, 
(as she gradually awoke from her reverie, and looked earnestly 
in her sister’s face,) “ Oh, my love! you are talking of my imaginary 
sorrows, are you? I’m not so miserable as you seem to think, so 
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don*t look so very grave, dear Constance. Come smile,” she added, 
forcing a smile into her own countenance ; “ Rivers will be waiting 
for us in the garden. I can see him coming over the village 
bridge ; do get ready to join him with me: I will wait for you here.” 
Constance left the room, and Sylvia took up her own bonnet, which 
lay near; in carelessly putting it on, the comb, that fastened up her 
hair, fell out ; she began to arrange it, and raising her eyes, found her- 
self standing before the same glass where, two years before, she had 
gazed with very different feelings: the past, the present, the future, 
were then scarcely sighed over, but the mere sight of her altered form 
in that glass now made her start with a feeling almost liké horror. 
There are times distinguished by no remarkable event, which have yet 
marked themselves down in the heart’s calendar, as never to be for- 
gotten; a common circumstance is frequently so deeply impressed, that 
to touch but the slightest association connected with it, will bring back 
the thoughts and scenes of years long past away ; and so it was now: 
that summer morning, which I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
account, was marked by no particular occurrence, but Sylvia had often 
and often thought upon it, with quiet delight; and_ now as she stood 
before that glass, and gazed upon her own countenance, which she had 
daily seen ever since, she seemed as if she had scarcely observed it 
since then. ‘The events of those two years glided swiftly and succes- 
sively before her; and the pale hands which trembled among her 
tangled hair, more than once stopped to clasp her hot and aching tem- 
ples. She heard her sister approaching; and, hastily tying her bonnet 
over her face, she hurried Constance away to the garden. 

The following day,Mr. Rivers and Lady Sylvia left Tancred’s Ford; 
and Constance, melancholy and dissatisfied, reproached herself, be- 
cause she had not been more persevering in her inquiry as to the cause 
of her sister’s uneasiness. She determined to see her sister again very 
shortly, if she did not receive an invitation to do so; and then she re- 
solved not to rest, till she had endeavoured, by every means in her 
power, to discover and remove the evident depression of her sister’s 
mind. Alas! it was the beginning of a sorrowful time when Sylvia 
entered her house in Berkeley Square! She could hardly explain why, 
but she soon felt a cold, dissatisfied temper stealing over her. During 
the short time that Constance had remained with her, Sylvia did not 
observe her husband’s slight carelessness, she could hardly call it coo/- 
ness, towards her; but she soon found that he seemed to consider ita 
mere thing of course to leave her alone for the whole day, and day af- 
ter day. She loved her husband too well to be unconcerned about his 
absence, and she could not help comparing his conduct with what it 
had been in the country: still she was too proud to speak. Then, 
Rivers seldom dined tete a tete with her, but he brought home with him 
worldly, common-place men, who generally talked such nonsense, that 
Sylvia, who had seldom been in the world before, was at first astonish- 
ed. Once or twice their conversation betrayed utter want of principle 
on subjects which Sylvia had learned to venerate; and, not as the 
sneerer would say, not from mere habit: not because she had been 
merely taught from childhood to think so; but because, from free, ir- 
resistible reasam, and from the very word of God, she had been fully 
convinced. At first, Sylvia concealed her feelings; but one evening, 
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her upper lip half curled with contempt, her countenance crimsoned 
with indignation, she began to speak ; ‘but her husband met her inquir- 
ing eye, with a look of calm surprise, and turned to make a remark, 
she did not hear, to the person next him. Sylvia did not speak again 
for some minutes; and, during the whole of the evening, her manner 
was cold and abstracted. ‘“ Dear Henry,” she said to her husband, 
after the party had left them, “ those sentiments were wrong, very 
wrong, were they not ?” Rivers had almost forgotten what his wife al- 
luded to ; Ais mind had carelessly floated over many subjects since, 
while Sylvia had never ceased to think on her husband’s strange look 
and manner: she explained, and he acceded with a cool carelessness 
to her warmly expressed opinion. “ Yes, yes ;” he said, “ to be sure ; 
you are right, my love: they are men of the world; but I’ve a great 
regard for them ; they are excellent fellows !”—“ Are they ? said Syl- 
via to herself, “ and can they be fit companions for you!” It might 
have been added, “ For your young and beautiful wife?” Sylvia did 
not look at all satisfied, but Rivers turned the conversation. 

Again a large party dined with Mr. Rivers and his wife; and, not- 
withstanding Sylvia’s previous determination to conceal her feelings, she 
was unsuccessful. There was present, a lady, who had once been beau- 
tiful, who was weak enough to regret, with the most unforgetting grief, 
those charms which her anxiety to preserve only diminished. She dis- 
liked Sylvia heartily, because her whole form and face were radiant 
with fresh youthful beauty, and because Sylvia seemed to be more 
gazed at and admired than she was. She did not know that she felt 
thus, but she plainly discovered the feeling by her conduct. Sylvia’s 
disposition unfortunately betrayed itself to the commonest observer : 
she spoke just as she thought on most occasions, and Constance was 
not present now to give those gentle looks of advice which sunk deep 
into her sister’s soul. All that Sylvia said was true, and was perfectly 
right, she felt assured of this ; and she went on speaking very warmly 
and very-plainly in an argument she held with those around her; but 
Sylvia did not speak with quite a proper spirit, and certainly at an im- 
proper time. She convinced no one, and she exasperated many who 
were present. The waning beauty sat still, all the while putting in 
some remark, which, though it certainly appeared to coincide with 
Sylvia’s opinions, only drew /orth a fresh force of those very peculiar 
opinions, as they were deemed by those very worldy hearers. When 
Sylvia left off speaking, every one was silent ; she looked round, and 
saw a cold smile on many faces, and a frown on her husband’s; she 
alone seemed animated with the subject they had been discussing. “ Is 
there any thing so strange in what I have been saying?” exclaimed 
Sylvia, with a look of indignant surprise. “ I am sorry that plain sim- 
ple truth is so uncommon a language; pardon my inexperience,” she 
said, as she looked around, “ but in time I may learn to think as the 
rest of the world.” She pronounced the latter word with a peculiar 
expression of haughty derision. She had declared her sentiments now, 
and she gave way freely to them : they were excellent,and her undaunted 
eloquence would have been admired, nay loved, by some persons : 
many of the gentlemen thought her a beautiful enthusiast; the rest, 
and the ladies. thought her verv ridiculous. There was nothing ridi- 
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culous in any thing she said. But this ingenuous, warm-hearted young 
woman felt as if she had almost committed a crime,when she perceived the 
looks of those around her. For the first time, a doubt stole over her 
mind ; a doubt on opinions, which the best and wisest men have gloried 
to defend, to believe in, to confess. How apt we are, to care for, to 
be influenced by, the vain opinions of weak heartless persons, on one 
high noble subject ; of those persons whom we should attend to on no 
other subjects whatever. Sylvia had, alas! no one to tell her after- 
wards, when alone with her, in what she erred. She wept when her 
husband spoke to her on the subject that evening; but he spoke in so 


unkind, in so unfeeling a manner, that Sylvia’s tears became tears of 


bitter sorrow at his unkindness, rather than at her own fault. Rivers 
had never spoken unkindly before to her; and a husband’s first un- 
kind word, is a sad blow to a young wife. Sylvia could not forget to 
grieve over it. 

Since her last return to town, Sylvia had been obliged (at least she 
said so to herself) to enter into the unceasing round of fashionable 
gaiety, which always distinguishes a season in London. She had no 
sympathy of taste with her associates, till she was again acquainted with 
Lady Melwyn. They became intimate friends; but Lady Melwyn 
had a romantic and morbid mind, weakened by an entire indulgence 
of passionate feeling. Sylvia was sick of the world; her new friend 
was not at all worldly, and Sylvia forgot that there was great danger 
in all opposite extremes. 

That exuberance of feeling which she had been‘attempting, from her 
childhood, to keep pruned down, was now permitted to shoot forth, 
and Constance would have trembled had she been near her sister. 
The two sentimental friends were seldom separate. They sang to- 
gether ; but always the most melancholy airs: they conversed together, 
and wept together at the often-told tale of their sorrows: they dressed 
alike, and seemed to acquire the same feelings on every subject. Syl- 
via was certainly infatuated: her grief at her husband’s neglect be- 
came more excessive ; but she gave up all attempts, by the patient and 
forbearing gentleness of love, to win back his affection. He often sur- 
prised her in tears; but he became accustomed to her tears: he ex- 
postulated, but she was still disconsolate. Yet she would color her 
pale cheeks with rouge, and meet him the same evening in the gayest 
routs, affecting a flow of spirits which she did not feel, and charming 
every beholder by her brilliant and playful remarks: and all this 
Sylvia did, with the vain idea, that she was a martyr to duty ; feeling 
a luxurious and melancholy delight at her inward sufferings. 

Among her husband’s acquaintance, there was a Captain S . 
whom Sylvia had at first unconsciously disliked ; but from having seen 
him constantly, and from a certain insinuating, yet apparently unguard- 
ed frankness in his manners, this dislike had as unconsciously worn 
away. He was young in years, but old in profligacy.. There was a 
surface over his real character, which shewed him to the world in gen- 
eral, as merely what is called very gentlemanly. He was quiet and sys- 
tematic, and so consistent, that the ruling passion of his mind, selfish- 
ness, was perceived only by strict observers of character. Sylvia saw 
him so often, and cared so little about him, that she grew tired of dis- 
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liking him. Indeed, she gradually thought his presence more agree- 
able than most of her husband’s companions; for he had art enough 
to adapt himself to her opinions without her knowing it; and he al- 
ways addressed her with respect, even with deference. 

This man was a constant visitor at Rivers’s house. He daily saw 
ow beautiful, how accomplished, and how neglected, Sylvia was! He 
narrowly watched her; and he soon discovered her hasty and unguard 
ed disposition. Love was the name he gave to the lawless passion which 
he confidently cherished. Like a fiend, he watched his opportunity, 
to render a young and inexperienced woman miserable; to deceive and 
insult a man, whom he called his intimate friend. 

To pay his almost daily visit, Captain S arrived at the door 
of Lady Sylvia’s house, one morning, just as she was about to descend 
from her carriage. He came forward instantly to assist her; she scarce- 
ly noticed him, but to wave him away with her hand. He saw plain- 
ly, as she turned from him her pale countenance, that she wished him 
to leave her, but he entered the house. When Sylvia had reached the 
top of the staircase, which led to the saloon, she thought herself alone, 
and, overcome with emotion, she stopped, and clung to the balustrade 
for support. She started when she raised her eyes, for Captain S 
stood beside her. Sylvia recalled her presence of mind; and, entering 
the saloon, sat down with apparent composure. She replied to his very 
anxious enquiries with a forced calmness ; but all at once, her labour- 
ing feelings broke loose, the scalding tears fell from her eyes, her voice 
became choked with*agony ; she leaned hef trembling hand on the ta- 
ble beside her, and endeavoured to rise; her knees failed to support 
her ; she fell back upon her seat; an open letter dropped from her fin- 
gers, and she fainted away. 5 flew to her support ; but while he 
knelt beside her lifeless form, he read the letter ; it was from Rivers to 
Lady Melwyn, and it declared, too unequivocally, that Lady Sylvia’s 
sentimental friend was an adultress, and that Rivers was the partner of 
her guilty love. § looked at the beautiful creature whom he sup- 
ported, and his heart exulted with horrid and satisfied pleasure. He 
did not call for assistance, but flinging some fresh roses from a marble 
vase, he sprinkled Sylvia’s pallid face with the water. Sylvia revived, 
and drawing a deep and mournful sigh, unclosed her eyes. Captain 
S was kneeling; his eyes were fixed upon her with an expression 
oftender concern; she rose up, withdrawing her hand quickly from his 
grasp; and surveying him with a look of haughty surprise, she sought 
for the letter; he found it, and presented it to her. She hastily con- 
cealedit. Captain S—— was still kneeling; he met the fixed and in- 
quiring gaze which she cast upon him; he understood it, and answer- 
ed, “I have read that letter.—I was most dishonourable in doing so.— 
I have no excuse to offer, but that which I must not urge.—I am a 
wretch, a fool!” Sylvia was astonished; but her thoughts recurred to 
the letter, and.she forgot every one but the writer of that letter, and her 
deceitful friend. The quiet and gentlemanly captain sighed as deeply 
and as piteously as he could, and proved himself what he had owned 
himself to be—a wretch; he pleaded the cause of infamy to a rash and 
incensed wife. Yes, and he proved himself a fool,—for he imagined, 
that the String of common-place fine words, in which he declared his 
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love, had won his way to the heart of Lady Sylvia.—Such scenes are 
not worth describing more minutely. Sylvia replied at last to his often- 
repeated entreaties; she knew that she was wrong, but she would not 
hesitate, she consented to his proposal. Captain S rose, he wrote 
a few lines in his pocket-book ; she did not refuse to read them. <“ J 
shall not forget,” she exclaimed, in a firm but hollow voice, as he en- 
deavoured to detain her, and hiding her face with her handkerchief, she 
instantly quitted the room. 

Lady Sylvia ordered her carriage, and went to the opera that even- 
ing: she told her servants that they need not come back for her, as she 
should probably return home in some friend’s carriage. A person who 
saw her for the first time that evening, described her to me; he was 
struck by her appearance, and he has never ceased to remember it. 
“I beheld,” he said, “a young lady standing alone in the lobby of the 
opera-house, a lady with pale golden hair, and a Sylph-like figure; a 
look of high and haughty disdain seemed to darken her brow, if by 
chance a passing glance observed her. There was altogether an ap- 
pearance of forced determination, a sort of proud recklessness, about 
her, ill suited to the delicate loveliness of her features. She was dress- 
ed in white satin; and though a large loose mantle of dark green vel- 
vet was wrapped round her, I saw the gleam of diamonds on her bosom ; 
and the arm which was partly exposed, as she held in her mantle, was 
encircled by pearls of high value. Don’t be surprised that I describe 
her dress so exactly, it struck me as contrasting particularly with the 
wild and open stare of her deep blue eyes, and the deadly paleness of 
her complexion; she stood still for some minutes, till her whole frame 
began to tremble, and then she paced the farthest end of the room with 
a hurried step. The door near her unclosed, and a young man appear- 
ed. I saw a smile—Oh, such a smile! it told only of lost despair— 
pass over her features as she took his arm.—The doors closed on 
them.” Some days after, the elopement of Lady Sylvia Rivers with 
Captain S was publicly talked of. 

Lady Sylvia had dressed up her husband’s character with the per- 
fections in which she wished him to be invested. She had forgotten 
God, and had made him the idol of her soul. With the most bitter dis- 
appointment, she saw the dazzling robes of her idol fall off, discovering 
by degrees its real form. Rivers was, in fact, a weak, selfish libertine ; 
he had long become indifferent to the society of his wife-—Lady Sylvia 
still loved him ; but she allowed herself to be led away a willing vic- 
tim, that she might be revenged on her husband ;—yes, revenged ; for 
her violent passion called aloud for, could only be satisfied by, revenge. 
After she had once taken her determination, she obstinately refused to 
listen to the suggestions of conscience, and waited with impatience for 
the time of her departure. Trembling, with a strange wild eagerness. 
she sprang into the carriage which was to convey them away: they 
travelled with the greatest speed to Dover, and embarking there, were 
soon at Calais. But at last Sylvia’s mind resumed its calmness, and a 
thousand recollections passed over it: she thought of her life and ha- 
bits before her marriage, when, with her sister, she had been virtuous, 
gentle, and beloved ;—alas ! how changed was her present situation ; 
about to become an adultress, and in the power of aman whom she real- 
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ly despised ; the dupe of vanity and misguided passion. The delusion 
which had fascinated her, vanished at once, and she burst into an ago- 
ny of tears ; alas! thought she, [ am already on the brink of ruin—I 
must, as too many wretched creatures have done before me, hurry on- 
wards—I am undone—it is too late now—there is no return. Captain 
S——-, who had long gazed on her grave countenance with amazement, 
attempted to console her; he had been well aware of the peculiarities 
of Sylvia’s disposition, and had, the better to further his own purposes, 
treated her with every respect ; he now, for the first time, attempted, 
in the hackneyed language of a profligate, to whisper consolation to her. 
She looked at him earnestly, a hope had a risen in her heart, she drew 
herself shudderingly away, and said,“ You may well treat me in this 
manner ; I have only myself to blame for every thing that may now 
happen; but hear me ! I am firmly resolved, and may God enable me, 
never to submit to the least indignity ; I know that I have put myself in 


your power, and that to the world my character is lost ; but God has 


pitied me, ere [have quite fallen ; and He will, He will, support me.” 
S—— had, he thought, been accustomed to such scenes ; he was a fin- 
ished libertine, with all those diabolical treacheries, which finished li- 
bertines are accustomed to practice ; he was certainly surprised at the 
conduct of Sylvia, but he soon determined that such a case had not be- 
fore fallen under Ais observation ; he believed,or declared that he believ- 
ed, ail women were bad at heart, and he now felt only, that there were 
more difficulties in his way than usual ; he laid his plans with more of 
his vain wisdom than usual. For a short time S$ appeared to be con- 
vinced by the declarations of Sylvia; but he found her still firm, and 
sorrowful. Thinking that she had really prevailed with him at last, 
with the most affecting entreaties,she requested that he would allow her 
to leave him. Hedidnotreply. She anxiously gazed on his counten- 
ance, hoping to read there the approval of her wishes. Her thanks 
were almost trembling on her lips, when he exclaimed, “‘ Madam, I am 
not to be trifled with any longer ; you put yourself under my care ; you 
must haye been perfectly aware of my affection ;” as he spoke, a slight 
sneer quivered over his features : “ your character, as you lately de- 
celared, is lost; why then be influenced by ridiculous scruples, but re- 
turn the love of one who adores you. But this delightful coyness,” he 
proceeded, (changing his tone,) “ only renders you more enchanting ; 
deign then to pity one who would sacrifice every thing for you.” “ Alas! 
alas !”? replied Sylvia, “‘ that a wife should place herself in a situation 
to hear such language.” “ A wife ! my angel ! Oh! Rivers was uncon- 
scious of your value: what is marriage but a mere form? You were 
neglected ; and now that one heart has been found that can value the 
Treasure he despised, why should you refuse to reward it with your 
love? “ Sir, I will hear no more. Rise from that degrading posture. 
Kneel not to a weak, sinful woman ; but if you must kneel, kneel with 
her to ask pardon of Heaven, for we have both deeply offended.” 
S—— rose, and left the room. During that day, he was more respect- 
ful in his behaviour towards Lady Sylvia ; but he had fixed on his plan, 
and was only attempting to deceive her. Sylvia, however, was not to 
be deceived, for she had observed him narrowly during their last inter- 
view, and the expression of horrid triumph which had unconsciously 
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betrayed themselves, she could not forget : she had repeatedly watch- 
ed for an opportunity of escaping from him, but he had taken his pre- 
cautions, and she found none. 8 knew that a considerable annu- 
ity had been settled on Lady Sylvia at her marriage, which was still 
her own 3 he was himself in possession of a large property, but he dis- 
charged all his servants, and the next morning appeared so dejected, 
that Sylvia was touched by his appearance, and asked him the reason. 
He at first hesitated ; but, seeing that she ‘still expected him to reply, 
told her, that he was ruined. ‘ You do not know,” added he, “ that 
my family were anxious to marry me toone whom I could not love, whose 
wealth I disdained to accept, as I was unable to offer my heart. I was 
then much involved; but yesterday the papers informed me, that the 
banking-house in which my little reinaining property avas lodged, had 
failed : letters that 1 have just received, confirm the account. ‘To you 
I cannot be a burthen. but I do not repent having left England ; nor 
will [ return thither 5; for I prefer even poverty, without you, to the 
possession of wealth with another.”’ Sylvia at first thought, she would 
sive up her property to him before they parted, (for on parting from 
him, she was still determimed,) but with such art did he play upon her 
fee lings, that she suffered herself to be led away, by a false notion, that 
it was right for her to remain with him, as he declared .he would never 
accept any thing from her if she detested him :he had lately, too, treat- 
ed her with such respect, and acted altogether with such propriety, 
that she thought there was a distant chance of her being able to reclaim 
him: she thought that she could but leave him when he gave her cause 
to suspect his intentions : her character, as a virtuous woman, he again 
repeated to her, was gone in the eyes of the world.—I know not how 
she was persuaded; but she trusted, as she had too often done, in her 
own strength, and remained. 

Lady Constance had begun to wonder, for some months before her 
sister’s elopement, why she heard so seldom from Sylvia ; and there 
was nothing satisfactory in the short letters she received. Mr. Rivers 
and his wife had been in Scotland, during the autumn, and consequent- 
ly Constance was unable to visit them at their own estate, as she had 
intended. At last the dreadful blow fell upon her ! sucha change in 
the sister to whom she had been so long united, by more than a sister’s 
love, grievi ed her as she had never grieved nokeen: “ Oh, [am not 
mistaken,” she said ; “ but if I had been with her, I think this would 
never have happened ; she has been left to her weak husband, her 
temper has been provoked, and there were none to reason mildly with 
her; none whose love she knew was only proved tobe more sincere, 
by its disputing the result of her own angry determination. If I could 
see her now, [should see her deeply humbled, deeply penitent ; J can- 
not bear to think that I am thus cut off, for ever, from her who has 
been dearest to me on earth ; to leave her,to give her up thus,is horrible, 
and is impossible too ; for I cannot and 1 will not. May He, who 
has been the Heavenly Father to us both, direct and support me ; but 
I cannot give up my sister, even if the whole world should give me up.” 
Many a plan passed over and distracted the mind of Lady Constance 3; 
but still she was bent on seeking her sister. This was no wild scheme, 
it was the settled hope of her mind, her whole soul was devoted to it. 
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“The world may condemn me,” said she ; ‘ but there is a limit, be- 
vond which, the opinion of the world should have little influence. I 
may be setting up a dangerous precedent, but this is one of those cases 
in which no general rule can properly be followed. ‘The immutable 
law of God—Oh ! will not that law sanction my soul’s dear and deter- 
mined purpose ?” 

Lady Constance was remarkable for her gentleness and timidity ; 
her firmness was rather doubted, only because it had never been tried ; 
she was now as meek and humble as ever, but a sort of spiritual 
strength had risen in her soul. Her uncle, howev er, put a stop to her 
perplexity ; for after having listened to her reasons, and after much se- 
rious consideration, he declared that he would himself accompany her, 
and assist her, by every means in his power, to effect her wishes. 
** Dear uncle,” said Constance,as she tenderly clasped his hand, “ how 
ean I thank you P—Oh, what a weight is lifted from my poor heart. I 
always possessed great power over Sylvia’s mind ; when quite a child, 
[ have suceeeded in calming her, at times, when all others had tried 
in vain; May God bless you, my beloved uncle, and may God give 
his grace to our exertions ; may he restore this dear, but wandering 
sheep ; if the good Shepherd guide our steps, if wespeak with his voice 
of love, will not. the lost sheep hear that voice, and again follow him ?’ 

Sir William Foster and Lady Constance Delancy arrived at Paris, 
whither Captain S and Lady Sylvia had preceeded, and were for- 
tunately soon enabled to discover the abode of the fugitives. Chiefly 
owing to their fear of being recognised by S , they wished that their 
arrival should,, at first, be only known to Sylvia. Hopeless accounts 
alone reached them of her infatuated passion for $ , who had every 
where spread reports, calculated to aggravate her erime in the opinion 
of the world. 

During the whole of the day after her arrival, Lady Constance was 
obliged to remain inactive, for she judged from all she heard of Sylvia 
and the knowledge she possessed of her sister’s disposition, that unless 
she could see her, and speak to her herself, every effort to succeed in 
her desiga would be useless. She did not dare to risk a letter, for Cap- 
tain § was all accontplished in the arts of seduction : there was al- 
most a certainty of his intercepting it. 

Sir William had hired lodgings nearly opposite the hotel where Cap- 
tain S—— resided ; and, under assumed names, they took up their 
abode there. But vainly did Constance wateh for her sister ; she only 
saw the wretch who had seduced her away, and he was always smiling 
with a careless indifference that cut her to the heart : she looked to- 
wards the windows, but ne Sylvia had yet appeared there. In the even- 
ing, however, she saty S——— hand a lady, whose face was concealed 
bya long veil, into a carriage ; she hoped that he would not accompa- 
ny the lady, for the carriage door was shut, but his horse was led up at 
that instant ; he mounted it, and followed the carriage, waving his hand 
gaily to the person w ithin it, who drew down the blinds. 

The next morning, as Ci onstance was dressing, slre saw Captain 
go out by himself. An opportunity was afforded of seeing her 
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sister at length, such another might not occur; hastily she finished dres- 
sing, and throwing herself on her knees, she earnestly implored the as- 
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sistance of God. Without informing her uncle of her intention, she 
ran down stairs, she wished indeed to meet her sister alone ; even his 
presence might have awakened the false pride of Sylvia, when it was 
so reguisite that her inmost heart should be touched. Elated with hope, 
she crossed the street, entered the hotel, and instantly demanded to see 
Lady Sylvia—she was refuse Mh—tatt she rushed by, saying, ‘“* | must 
insist on seeing my own sister.””-—“ My lady is not up.”—“ Then show 
me to her chamber.” The servant could not resist the earnest entrea- 
ties of Lady Constance, who seemed almost distracted. He led her to 
the door of her sister’s room, but Constance, who was all delightful 
hope the instant before, trembled and wept as she reached the door of 
the chamber; she hesitate d to enter, and the servant came forward to 
open it: Constance then quickly placed her own hand upon the lock, 
and entered; but when she had closed the door, she hardly dared look 
up—she expected to see a face emboldened by guilt.—She did look up, 
but she saw Sylvia, kneeling at her prayers, her face raised to Heaven, 
quite pale and altered, and bathed in tears. Her mind was so absorb- 
ed in devotion, that she hardly heard her sister enter, and before she 
could rise, Constance was kneeling beside her, with her arms thrown 
round her. “God has heard my prayer,” exclaimed the poor penitent, 
as she just raised her face with a fuil, inquiring, and yet satisfied gaze, 
and then dropt her head, weeping with joy, on her sister’s bosom; 
‘you are sent to take me away, my own, own Constance; I knew you 
RE ary not forsake me.” Still. kneeling, she looked up again, and con- 
tinued some time gazing on her sister, while her tears rolled unheeded 
down her face; but at once the expression of her countenance fell, and 
with the most touching voice she said, (quietly shaking her head,) 
“Constance, leave me, my character is gone; you must leave me, or 
they will eall you as guijty as they call me.” —“ No,” said Constance, 
firmly, “J have taken my resolve, Lhave considered all this; you must 
either leave this place instantly with me, or I remain with you. Do 
not attempt to change my determination, nothing on earth shall move 
me: come then, Sylvia, wo’nt you come with your own Constance?” 
Sylvia could not, did not, resist; she only thought, almost enraptured, 
ot her sister’s often-prov ed firmness; ; she clung to the arm of Constance, 
and they instantly left the hotel. ‘The sisters had scarcely reached the 
apartment of Lady Constance, when a violent knocking was heard at 
ihe door of the house ; they soon after heard the voice of Sir William 
Forester and Captain S— in loud dispute on the stairs. Lady Con- 
stance went out instantly, and, holding the key ef the door, calmly re- 
quested S— to leave the house. He hardly noticed her, but rushed up 
stairs to enter the room she had quitted; she quickly turned the key, 
and taking it from the lock, stood before the door. With the true dig- 
nity of gentleness, she waved her hand to him, saying, “ Do not quite 
forget, sir, the common respect due to a woman: sir, i do not fear you, 
I must again repeat my request, that you will leave this house,” “we 
paused, and gazed with astonishment at the calm determination of the 
beautiful and delicate female before him: had she not been beautiful, he 
might not have paused; for there was little of that respect for woman, 
( which is so lovely in the character of man,) remaining in his mind, 
Jie, however, soon recovered himself, and declared, more gently, that 
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he could not, and would not, leave the house, till Lady Sylvia had been 
given up. He made use of every entreaty, he talked of his devoted 
love, of his rights: Constance was not to be moved; but she became 
very uneasy, when she heard Sylvia request, from within, that the door 

might be opened. She hesitated, but at length she consented. S— 
was making forward, but Sylvia checked him quietly, and said, (turn- 
ing to her sister,) ** My love, there is no occasion for you to be exposed 
to his rude treatment: if you will come into this room, sir, I will speak 
to you.” 

They entered the room, and Sylvia then said, “ I have been long de- 
sirous and determined to leave you; the arguments by which [ suffered 
myself, a short time since, to be influenced, have at last appeared in 
their true light. I was very, very wrong, my sister, to remain so long 
with him; | woke from the delirium of my passion, but you know not 
the arts that he has made use of; you do know the vanity, the deceit- 
fulness of the heart, of my weak, wilful heat. Sir,” she continued, 
solemnly, but midly, addressing herself to Captain S—, “1 have con- 
sidered your conduct from the hour I first became acquainted with you, 
to the present time; it ha. been one act of deliberate villainy. For my- 
self, there can be no excuse, and to the world [I can never clear my 
character: Lhave nevleeted my duty to God and my husband; but 
you have no mght over me; | have put myself in your power, but 
God has saved me from a worse dishonour. [cannot return to my 
former station, but I will never return to you.” You speak well, 
madam,” replie d S—, with an insulting sneer, * I can tell you this, that 
the worst is every where believed of you; your cursed coldness Th: ive, 
however, revenged, I have not been dupe ‘d for nothing; your hush and 
and myself fought this morning.” He bowed to them, and walked 
away; Sylvia sprang after him, and clinging to his arm, eried, * Oh, 


do not torture me thus; stay. only stay to tell me.” She became half 


frantic, as he coldly remeyed her hand and left the room. Sylvia wa- 

ved her hands, before her e yes re peatedly , with the wildest gestures, 
and was about to fly after him, when a stain of blood met her sight, on 
the hand with which she had grasped him: (it was indeed the blood of 
her husband, which, in raising him, had soaked into his adversary’s 
sleeve:) she burst out into.a loud laugh—the laugh of hysteric convul- 
sion. Before she recovered, S— had left Paris. 

Sir William Forester had instantly set off to inquire after Rivers, and 
at length found him, lying dangerously wounded, at a neighbouring 
hotel; little hope was entertained of his life. 

Poor Constance sat by the bed-side of her wretched sister, agonized 
by doubt and anxiety. She knew not, if Rivers were dead, and she 

could not leave Sylvia, now ina high fever, but happily unconscicus o, 
what passed around her. Constance could do nothing but wrestle with 
her misery in prayer, and afterwards, she only found herself supported 
by writing out passages from the Bible, agreeing with and soothing her 
grief, Ojten and often did she read them over, and the words, as they 
fixed themselves in her mind, seemed to shed a composure there. She 
did not pray for herself alone; her sister, Rivers, and the wretched 
s— were first implored for. Constance had frequently been visited 
by affliction, but a sort of principle had always inspired her to act ag 
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ithe consoler of others, even suffering less perhaps, by the same afilic- 
ion, than herself. She had learnt to think of herself last, even in sor- 
row; and to exert herself to soothe and cheer others, while her heart 
was sinking with woe. She felt as St. Paul did, when he said, “ Bless- 


ed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 


mercies, the God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribula- 
tions, that we may be able to comfort them that are in trouble.” She 
was like a person examining and binding up the wounds of another, 
while his own were bleeding as violently; but her exertions did not 
act upon the mind, as they would have done on the body; for while 
she was neglecting the wounds of her mind, a divine hand was healing 
them abl. 

Sylvia recovered before her husband—she would not ask to see him 
—she was still deeply attached to him; she heard that his death was 
no longer feared—she felt that duty forbade her; and even had he re- 
quested to see her, she would have struggled with her inclination and 
kept away. 

Poor Rivers, as he recovered from his illness, had become deeply 
sensible of his former errors. He conversed much with Sir William 
I‘orester, who attended him constantly. From him he heard of his 
wife’s penitence; he heard also, that with all her faults and imprudefice, 
she had not been guilty. He belie ved what he heard, and thought of 
the neglect she had met with from him; he sent to entreat she would 
forgive him, and return to him. 

Sylvia, on receiving his letter, was extremely agitated ; she trembled 
all over, and retired instantly to her room. She did not return to her 
sister for some hours, but she was then quite composed. “ ‘To-mor- 
row,”’ said she, “my husband shall receive a letter from me. Do not 
speak to me on the subject to-night.” Lady Sylvia was uncommonly 
cheerful, till she parted for the evening with her sister. She then kiss- 
ed her repeatedly, and Constance remarked that she dashed away the 
tears from her eyes, as she left the room laughing. Constance might 
have had a little suspicion. Indeed, she sat up thinking on her sister’s 
strange behaviour ; but Sylvia caine to her again, to ask some useless 
question, and her manner-was perfectly calm. In vain, however, did 
Lady Constance wait breakfast for her the next morning. She at 
length went up to her sister’s bed-room, but the bed had not been slept 
in: Sylvia was gone. ‘Two letters were found ; one of them was di- 
rected to Lady Constantia, the other to Mr. Rivers. 

Constance felt convinced, as she opened her letter, that her sister had 
acted rightly. “ The temptation was too great,” it began; ; “had I re- 
mained, my dearest Constance, I should entirely have forfeited my self- 
esteem; for I should have broken my resolutions, and returned to my 
husband, of whom I have rendered myself unworthy. I, who in the 
eyes of the world am quite fallen, would not link more dishonour to 
his name. I must never meet him again in this world. Oh! may God 
enable us both to meet hereafter in Heaven. Constance, I promise 
you, if L live, to see you again ; but many years of penitence must pass 
away before that happy time. Return to the world! I do not ask you 
to forget one whom you have proved to be dearest to you on earth. JI 
hope, T think , you did your duty when you saved your poor guilty sis- 
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ter. Oh! do your duty now, and leave her to seclusion and repent- 
ance. Pray that our Heavenly Father will still defend and strengthen 
me: He will listen to my prayers for you. Oh! yes, we shall meet 
again, even here. My dearest, best sister, could you tell what anguish 
this common act of duty gives me ;—my own Constance, my virtuous 
sister, my very own and only friend!—God will repay you, for I can- 
not. From what have I not been saved?- Farewell, for the present: 
do not attempt to discever whither I am gone. It would, i am almost 
sure, be useless; and I solemnly declare, that I will not return. Do 
not deprive me of the little satisfaction this duty will afford me. Your 
happy, (yes happy, though afflicted,) sister, “Syzivia Rivers.” 


Constance could only weep with admiration at the conduct of her 
sister. She recognised still the strictly noble character she had once 
valued so highly. The trial was very severe, to part with her at such 
atime, and perhaps for ever on earth; but she resolved to bear it. Her 
prayers had been heard; her sister had been snatched from ruin; and 
with the highest sense of her duty, she had retired from the world. 
Constance made not one attempt to recal her. 

Rivers received his wife’s letter differently, for he sent in every direc- 
tion.to discover whither she had retreated. ‘Too late he learnt the va- 
{ue of the treasure he had thrown away, for she was not found. The 
following is the letter she sent to him. Like a true Christian, she did 


not hint either in it, or in that to her sister, at her husband’s own crime, 


she spoke of herseif as the only offender.—* How shall I address you, 
whom I have so wronged? how reply to your too affectionate letter ? 
Not by dishonouring you still more. I determined, if the Almighty 
enabled me, to escape from the snare into which I kad wilfully fallen, 
and if He granted my prayers for your life, that I would give up the 
liappiness of seeing you again; and I now resign you for ever in this 
syorld. Iam deeply sensible of your kindness; I cannot requite it. 
{can only pray for you; and w hile I live, the prayers of your wife 
{for the last time I claim that dear titlo) will be offered up for you, 
where the prayers of the repentant sinner are never disregarded.—I 
must not write more. May God preserye and bless you! 


“ SyztyiA Rivers.” 


Many years have passed away. Lady Constance has been long 
married. Rivers has been dead ten years. Captain §S is also 





dead, but he never bore testimony to the innocence of Lady Sylvia: 


for many reasons, it may be better that he hasnot; for the woman who 
places herself in such a situation, however innocent she may be in fact, 
has little chance of veing justified in this world, nor should she expect 
it. Lady Constance has every reason to believe that her sister is still 
living, as (Lady Sylvia’s annuity is yet paid, and acknowledged by her, ) 
but she is often very anxious at so longa silence; she fears it may pro- 
ceed from illness, andmay soon be the silence of death. 
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The tale of “ A Sister’s Love” had been finished some time, when the 
following account was communicated by the same person, who sent 
me the circumstances which I have before related :-— 


The Marchioness of N , accompanied by her only son, was visit- 
ing at the house of an old nobleman, nearly related to her late husband, 
in the south of Ireland. The Sunday after her arrival, she attended di- 
vine service in the parish church of a neighbouring village, and remain- 
ed to receive the sacrament. While kneeling before the altar, her 
heart’s warm prayers dwelt continually on one who had been the com- 
panion and beloved friend of her childhood; and though her fears whis- 
pered, that perchance the long absent sister of her soul was now where 
intercession could no longer avail, she could not chuse but pray for her. 
She was returning to her pew, when she observed a lady, apparently 
in very delicate health, who had sat down from fatigue on one of the 
benches in the aisle, rising with difficulty, from her extreme weakness, 
and apparently wishing to approach the communion-table. The mar- 
chioness instantly came forward to assist her, and supported her to the 
altar; then waited to lead her back to her pew. ‘The lady rose up, 
and a long veil, which had hung over face, was thrown back: she turn- 
ed to thank the gentle stranger, on whose arm she had leaned. The 
marchioness looked down unconsciously on the hand which rested on 
her arm, and started; but she did not stop; and her companion per- 
ceived no-appearance of the agitation she could scarcely controul. She 
slowly accompanied the lady back to her pew, and knelt down beside 
her. When the service was over, the lady was about to walk away 
with an old female servant; but the marchioness still insisted on accom- 
panying her, and she desired the old servant to direct her coachman to 
the lady’s abode. The carriage stopped in a few minutes, before the 
gate-of a very green field; at.the farther end of which, stood an old 
red brick house, with a terrace, and a low wall surrounding it. The 
door opened, and two quaker ladies came out upon the broad gravel 
walk, when they perceived the lady approaching.—“‘ Now, I may 
speak,”’ said the marchioness, as they entered a small parlour; and 
taking the hand of the lady, she pressed her lips to a ring which she 
had before ebserved on her companion’s finger. She drew off the 
glove from her own trembling hand, and still tenderly clasping that of 
the lady, turned, for the first time, the full gaze of her countenance 
upon the lady’s face, and murmured a few words. The lady woke, as 
from a heavy dream: she had not noticed the stranger’s features; in- 
deed, she had hardly seen them; but she knew them now, and she saw 
the ring, with its device of ‘ Hope,’ in small emeralds, exactly resem- 
bling the one on her own finger; and those few murmured words! 
they had all the tone, the sweet endearing tone, which had never been 
forgotten, for which her ear had so long, so vainly thirsted. Could any 
other voice, but that of the gentle Constance, have thus pronounced the 
few simple words, “ My own Sylvia?” 
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Che Dream. 
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i * Of Joys departed, never to return.” 


q BUT sleep at last came o’er me and I dreamt. 
+ % * * - 
> Methought it was the lonely twilight hour, 
And I walk’d forth to gaze upon the sky ; 
Around me, and above me, all was calm 
As the soft sleep or smile of infancy. 
} So beautifully the blue clouds passed on, 
And threw their shadows o’er the earth ; the moon 
Poured gems upon the flowers beneath, and gave 
To every opening bud a diadem. . 


* 
‘ #* * * * 


| | And I had known the scene ; once, when my hear! 
“a Beat high in boyhood’s spirit, and gave life 
And breath to things inanimate, e’er grief 
4 . Had chill’d the fellowship I held with them, 
Or time had swept the hopes of youth away, 
' Here had I wandered with the one I loved, 
With her who breathed a beauty over all. 
Here I had gazed upon her bright blue eye 
"Till T forgot the azure hue of heaven ; 
And listened to the musick of her voice 
| } As if creation spoke alone through it. 
' At last. that heaven I had forgotten for her, 
‘Took her, in mercy took her, but my soul 
5 Sunk with the stroke, and my poor broken heart 
ft | Was buried with her in her peaceful grave. 
a . * ~ - » 


Says 


ied 
~ 
~ 


* | I saw her die; I marked her faded cheek, 

ih And the blue veins whose hue betokened death 
ie Her eye still beamed upon me, and its light 

1 Shone sweetly still, but, what a fearful change ' 
. "Twas dim and rayless, and I gazed, and saw 
The orb that was my only guiding star 

Become the emblem of mortality. 

a *¥ * * $ 
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Yet now she stood beside me, beautiful 
' As when she bloom’d, the fairest, brightest flower — 4 
\ iy That ever garden gave ; the blush of youth 
is , And innocence that glow’d upon her cheek 
B “ Spoke a heart happy, and her azure eyes, 
a | Silently eloquent, gazed sweetly on me. 
@ , Yet there was something in her softened glance 
2 Unearthly ; in her air a pensiveness 
| Like that which evening gives to nature when 
4 Her loved-one leaves her to repose, and spreads 
ys O’er all her works tranquillity and peace. 
And when she spoke of other days her voice 
Was even sweeter than it used to be, 
’ But then its music was not of this world. 
ry I felt there was a change, and yet I thought 
« “T'was but the ripening of the fruit, a charm 
: | More pure, as though some power I knew not of 
5 ’ Had given perfection ;- but my waking thonghts 
ya So mingled with the feelings of my dream 
‘that when I strove to smile, methought I wept, 
¥ ve + é 
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The Dream. 


Yet she was with me, and we trod the path 
Which often we had traced together, when 

We felt that bliss I ne’er again can feel. 

There the same flowers were blossoming around, 
And beautiful as when we saw them last. 

Still through the fragrant trees, bending as though 
They worshipped their Creator, zephyrs play’d. 
The moon was up in heaven: she, who hath seen 
Unnumbered ages pass away, and beamed 

O’er many a wreck of joy and happiness, 

Still undiminished in her glory, bright 

As when her God from chaos spake her forth ; 
And she, in all her beauty, shone o’er us, 
Smiling as there were none beneath her wept. 

* * * % ¥: 

We spoke of other days, of days gone by, 

Of joys no more—I knew they were no more, 
Even in my dream I knew it, yet of them 
Spoke as if they were still; of happiness, 

As it were something more than shadow, and 

{ was not altogether desolate. 

For she was near me, beautiful, as when 

She brightened every thing in this dark world, 
And shone, all peerless, like the evening star 
Amid surrounding multitudes—her cheek 

The emblem of a heart where all was peace. 

» * r ” * 


’Twas but a dream—fleeting as human joys, 
And, like all pleasure, vain and vanishing. 
At length to sad reality I woke, 

Even in the heaven above me all was dark, 
Dark as my bosom, as my bosom’s hope. 

* * * * % 


Thou wert not near me, whom in life I loved, 
And whom in death I doat upon, thou art 
Immortal, as my love for thee shall be. 
Where dwellest thou, beloved ? would I were 
With thee, where‘er thou art. Oh! ever thus 
In dreams revisit me, bless me, and sooth 
The troubled waters of my soul to rest. 

* ® Sad * R 


And oh! of beings of a brighter sphere, 
And holier essence, as thou art, retain 

Some gleams of earthly feeling, thou wilt be 
My guardian angel still, my guiding star 

To wean me from all perishable things. 








TIME. 


Insatiate despot! whose resistles arm 
Shatters the loftiest fabric from its base ; 
And tears from beauty ev’ry magic charm, 
And robs proud nature of her loveliest grace 
Still art thou kind ; for as thy power prevails, 
And age comes forward menacing decay : 
As warmth expires and numbing frosts assail, 
And life’s faint lamp presents a quiv’ring ray ; 
‘Tis thine to reconcile the tranquil breast, 
To prove that sublunary joys are vain : 
To turn from pomp, and all its tinsel train, 
And seek the silent paths of mental rest. 
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EDUCATION. 


Extracts from an Address delivered at the Collegiate Institution in 
Amherst, Mass. by Tleman Humpurry, D. D. on occasion of his 
Inauguration to the Presidency of that Institution, Oct. 15, 1823. 


ConvENED as we are this day, in the portals of science and iedia 
and with all their arduous heights and profound depths and Elysian 
fields before us, education otters itself as the inspiring theme of our pre- 
sent meditations. ‘This in a free, enlightened, and Christian state, is 
confessedly a subject of the highest moment. How can the diamond 
reveal its lustre from beneath incumbent rocks and earthy strata? How 

can the marble spei ak, or stand forth in all the divine symmetry of the 
human form, till it is taken from the quarry and fashioned by the hand 
of the artist? And how can man be intelligent, happy or useful, with- 
out the culture and discipline of education? — It is this that smooths and 
polishes the roughness of his nature. It is this that unlocks the prison 
house of his mind and releases the captive. It is the transforming hand 
of education, which is now in so many heathen lands moulding savage- 
ness and ignorance, pagan fanaticism and brutal stupidity, revenge and 
treachery and lust ;—and in short, all the warring elements of our lap- 
sed nature, into the various forms of exterior decency, of mental brilli- 
ancy, and of Christian loveliness. It is education that pours light into 
the understanding, lays up its golden treasures in the me mory, softens 
the asperities of the temper, checks the waywardness of passion and 
appetite, and trains to habits of industry, temperance, and benevolence. 
It is this which qualifies men for the pulpit, the senate, the bar, the 
practice of medicine, and the bench of justice. It is to education, to 
its domestic agents, its schools and colleges, its universities and litera- 
ry societics, that the world is indebted for the thousand comforts and 
elecanci ies of civilized life, for almost every useful art, discovery, and 
invention. 

Education, moreover, is power—pliysical, intellectual, and moral 
power. ‘To be convinced of this, we need only compare our own great 
republic with the myriads of pagan or savage men, in any part of the 
world. How astonishing the difference in every important respect ! 
For what can the ignorant hordes of central Africa or Asia do, either 
in arts or in arms?’—What to make themselves happy at home or re- 
spected abroad? And what, on the other hand, cannot civilized Ame- 
ricans accomplish ? 

In a word, education, regarding man as a rational, accountable, and 
immortal being, elevates, expands, and enriches his mind; cultivates 
the best affections of his heart ; pours a thousand sweet and gladdening 
streams around the dwellings of the poor as well as the mansions of the 
rich, and while it greatly multiplies and enhances the enjoyments of 
time, helps to train up the soul for the bliss of eternity. 

How extremely important, then, is every inquiry which relates to the 
philosophy of the human mind—to the early discipline and cultivation 
of its noble powers—to the comparative merits and defects of classical 
books and prevailing systems of instruction—to the advantages accru- 
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ing from mathematical and other abstruse studies —to the means of edu- 
cating the children of the poor in our public seminaries—to the present 
state of science and literature in our country 3 and to the animating 
prospects which are opening before us. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Such, in our present condition, is the mysterious connexion between 
body and mind, that the one cannot act, except on a very limited scale, 
without the assistance of the other. The immortal agent must have an 
“ earthly house” to dwell in; and it is essential to vigorous and health- 
ful mental operations that this house should be well built, and that it 
should be kept in good repair. Now, it is the province of physical 
education, to erect the building, and in carrying it up, to have special 
reference to its firmness and durability, so that the unseen tenant, who 
is sent down to occupy it, may enjoy every convenience, and be ena- 
bled to work to the very best advantage. 

That is undoubtedly the wisest and best regimen which takes the in- 
fant from the cradle, and conducts him along through childhood and 
youth, up to high maturity, in such a manner as to give strength to his 
arm, swiftness to his feet, solidity and amplitude to his muscles, sym- 
metry to his frame and expansion to all his vital energies. It is obvious 
that this branch of education, comprehends not only food and clothing, 
but air, exercise, lodging, early rising, and whatever else is requisite to 
the full developement of the physical constitution. 

If, then, you see the son of your prayers and hopes, blooming with 
health and rejoicing daily in the full and sparkling tide of youthful 
buoyancy ; if you wish him to be strong and athletic and careless of 


5 
fatigue ; if you would fit him for hard labour and safe exposure to win- 


b 

ter and summer ; or if you would prepare him to sit down twelve hours 
ina day with Euclid, Enfield, and Newton, and still preserve his 
health, you must lay the foundation accordingly. You must begin with 
him ear ly , must teach him self-denial, and gradually subject him to such 
Ih irdships, as will help to consolidate his frame and give increasing 
energy to all his physical powers. His diet must be simple, his appa- 
rel must not be too warm, nor his bed too soft. As exercise is com- 
monly so much cheaper and better for children than medicine, beware 
of too much restriction in the management of your darling boy. Let 
him, in choosing his play, follow the suggestions of nature. 

Be not discomposed at the sight of his sand hills in the road, his 
snow forts in February, and his mud dams in April; nor when you 
chance to look out in the midst of an August shower, and see him wa- 
ding and sailing and sporting along with the water-fowl. If you would 
make him hardy and fearless, let him go abroad as often as he pleases” 
in his early boyhood and amuse himself by the hour together in smooth- 
ing and twirling the hoary locks of winter. Instead of keeping him 
shut up all day with a stove, and graduating his sleeping room by Fah- 
renheit, let him face the keen edge of the north wind, when the mer- 
cury is below cypher, and instead of minding a little shivering and com- 
plaining when he returns, cheer up his spirits and send him out again. 
In this way, you will teach him that he was not born to live in the nur- 
sery, nor to brood over the kitchen fire ; but to range abroad as free as 
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the snow and the air, and to gain warmth from exercise. I love and 
admire the youth, who turns not back from the howling wintry blast, 
nor withers under the blaze of summer :—who never magnifies ‘ mole- 
hills into mountains,’ but whose daring eye exulting, scales the eagle’s 
airy crag, and who is ready to undertake any thing that is prudent : and 
lawful, within the range of possibility. 

W ho would think of planting the mountain oak in a green-house, or 
of rearing the cedar of Lebanon in a lady’s flower-pot? Who does 

not know that in order to attain their mighty strength and majestic 
forms, they must freely enjoy the rain and the ‘sunshine, and must feel 
the rocking of the tempest? Who would think of raising up a band 
of Indian Warriors upon cakes and jellies and beds of down, and amid 
all the luxuries and ease of wealth and carefulness? The attempt 
would-be highly preposterous, not to say highly ridiculous. Very dif- 
ferent is the course which nature points out. It is the plain and scanty 
fare of these sons of the forest, their hard and cold lodging, their long 
marches and fastings, and their constant exposure to all the hardships 
of the wilderness, which vive them such Herculean limbs and stature ; 
such prodigious might in the deadly fray, and such swiftness of foot in 
pursuing the vanquished. 

I am far, however, from saying that such training would ensure to 
every child the arm of Ac etal or the courage of Logan, or the con- 
stitution and daring of Martin Luther. Some would doubtless sink un- 
der a vigorous early discipline, but not near so many as is generally 
supposed. ‘The truth is, there is a mistaken tenderness which daily 
interferes with the health-giving economy of heaven. Many parents, 
instead of building upon the foundation God has laid, first subvert that 
foundation by misplaced indulgencies, and then vainly atte mpt to build 
among the ruins. They cross and perplex nature so much in her ef- 
forts to make their children strong and healthy, that she at length refu- 
ses to do any thing, and the doating parents are left to patch up the 
shattered and puny constitution as well as they can with tonics and 
essences. Inthis way, not a few young men of good talents are ren- 
dered physically incapable of pursuing their studies to any advantage. 
They can never bear the fatigue of close and long continued applica- 
tion. The mind would gladly work, but the earthly tabernacle is so 
extremely frail, that every vigorous effort shakes it to the foundation. 
It is like setting up the machinery of a furnace, in a mere shed, without 
studs or braces—or like attempting to raise the steam for a large ship 
in atin boiler. Whatever talents a youth may possess, he can accom- 
plish but little in the way of study without a good constitution to sus- 
tain his mental efiorts; and such a constitution is not a blessing to be 
enjoyed of course. Like almost every other gift of heaven, it is to be 
obtained by human providence, and in the use of means adapted to the 
end. How many who begin well, ultimately fail of eminence and use- 
fulness through excessive tenderness and for want of skill and care in 
their early physical education, it is impossible to say ; but that many a 
young man is doomed to lingering imbecility, or to a premature grave 
by this kind of mismanagement; and that the subject on which I have 
hazarded the foregoing remar ks, is intimately connected with the vital 
interests of the church « nd the e state, will not, I think, be questioned. 
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One thing more, I deem it important to say, before I dismiss the pre- 
sent topic. The finest constitution, the growth of many years, may be 
ruined in a few months. However good the health of a student may 
be when he enters college, it requires much care and pains to preserve 
it; and there is a very common mistake as to the real cause why so 
many fail. Hard study has all the credit of undermining many a con- 
stitution which would have sustained twice as much application, and 
without injury too, by early rising and walking, and by keeping up a 
daily acquaintance with the saw and the axe. Worthless in themselves, 
then, as are the elements which compose this mortal frame, so essen- 
tial are its healthful energies to the operations of mind, that so long as 
the body and soul remain united, too much care can hardly be bestow- 
ed upon the former for the sake of the latter. 








Cie faoralist, 


For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 





ON THE BEAUTIFUL AND SUBLIME IN MORALS. 


‘“ The spacious west, 
And all the teeming regions of the south, 
Hold not a quarry, to the curious flight 
Of knowledge, half so.tempting or so fair, 
As man to man. AKENSIDE. 


Wuenre is the imagination that gladly roves through the blushing 
earden—that scans with rapturous glance the dewy landscape, and 
di rts with astonishment into the ethereal regions—that wanders delight- 
ed through universal nature, and feeds the mind with all that is love ly, 
and all that is grand? See in Man a more exquisite beauty, in all the 
virtues which adorn the human character, and give to life its most ex- 
alted pleasures ; and behold a more Godlike sublimity,} in the rapid flashes 
and amazing compre -hension of thought, and in all the efforts of hero- 
ism and magnanimity. 

The perception of the beautiful and sublime, both natural and mo- 
ral, is no doubt considerably diversified, even in men of the same soci- 
ety, and who enjoy the same adv antages of education. The painter, 
the poet, and the philosopher, who are all charmed with the lovely, or 
elevated with the grand appearances of Nature, may notwithstanding 
be charmed and elevated-in a different manner, and in various degrees ; 
but they all consent to the reality of something which they call beauti- 
ful or sublime. 

In the external formation of man, a fixed resemblance is found amidst 
infinite variety. So, with respect to the mental powers, though a di- 
versity obtains in each individual, yet an obvious similarity constantly 
prevails. All have not the same energy of intellect; but all possess, 
in a degree, memory, judgment, and imagination. Of these, we ap- 
pear to have a stronger impression and a more equal portion of the 
latter. In some men, what an amazing superiority of memory do we 
find, possessed without any labors of their own for its acquisition, In 
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a few others, we perceive a refined and cultivated understanding, the 
happy effect of education and study. But in all we behold the lumi- 
nous traces of imagination, bestowed by the general munificence of Na- 
ture. In this, it is readily acknowledged, we also differ, but not so 
greatly as in the other powers of the mind. Not to be obtained by 
human exertion, and yet very essential to the enjoyment of an exten- 
sive and common class of pleasures, the creative powers of fancy were 
not left to a casual acquisition, but impressed by the great and benefi- 
cent Father on the minds of all his children. Else why does the un- 
lettered swain, no less than the philosopher, gaze with rapture on the 
glories of the setting sun? Or, why does the untutored savage of the 
desert, looking around with bewildered eye on the vast and grand in 
nature, 
* See God in clouds or hear him in the wind?” 


A taste for the beautiful and sublime in MorALs is not less general 
and conspicuous than a taste for the same qualities in NATURE. Who 
that is charmed with the flowery mead, the purling stream, the melody 
of the groves, and the mild radiance that i invests creation, is not aflect- 
ed with equal, if not superior delight, with the candor of friendship, the 
softening look of love, the graceful tear of compassion, and the amiable 
efforts of philanthropy and benevolence ? Who that looks with grow- 
ing expansion of mind on the ravages of an earthquake, the agitation 
of the ocean, the awful scenery of a volcano, and the starry concave of 
the heavens, does not feel the same expansive emotion at the view of 
the suffering hero, the resolute patriot, and the magnanimous achieve- 
ments of the brave? 

Most writers on beauty consider it chiefly with respect to external 
things, and divide it into several species, as it is found in lines, in figures, 
in colours, and in motion. Perhaps it will be more difficult to make 
the same distinctions in the beauty under consideration ; especially as 
we have seen no writers professedly on the subject. But though the 
moral beauties are so blended and softened into each other, as to make 
a specific division, perhaps impracticable, yet we are capable of view- 
ing them separately, and receiving from the contemplation of their ex- 
cellence, impressions of pleasure that kindle into high and exquisite 
rapture. 

In FRIENDSHIP who does not perceive a bright instance of moral 
beauty? Her form is so lovely, so mild and sweet the radiance of her 
eye, so generous and unsuspecting, so attentive and endearing all her 
behaviour, that like the early dews which refresh the earth, she refreshes 
and exhilirates the soul. Who has a heart that broods with dark sus- 
picion, and never opens to the vivifying rays of friendship; that never 
indulges in the sweet communication of joy, or imparts to some tender 
bosom the soothing tale of sorrow? Such an one may be the votary 
of ambition, may be successful, and become, in the eyes of the world, 
ereat: but he is a forlorn wretch whom humanity does not own. In 
the midst of society, he passes a solitary individual; mixes not in the 
charming domestic circle; and tastes not of the purest stream that 
flows through human life. 

This virtue, highly amiable in manhood and old age, unfolds in the 
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season of youth its most delightful bloom. Now, when the mind is 
undebauched by pleasures, and uncontracted by interest, this lovely 
guest enters and beautifies the mental habitation. At her presence, 
young affection expands, and receives and communicates the most ex- 
quisite joy. So, in spring, the tender buds swell by the genial influ- 
ences of the sun, open into flowers, and shed a rich perfume on all 
around. If in youth the heart be untouched by the softer affections 5 
if the tear of sorrow does not melt, or the eye of friendship penetrate 
the soul, the appearances are very unpromising, and the hopes of future 
excellence most generally vain. Who will not pronounce as the most 
beautiful of objects, those sincere and hearty friendships, which so rea- 
dily spring up, and so luxuriantly flourish in early life? 

In every situation, beneath the smile of prosperity, as well as snide 
the frown of adversity, will friendship be found a necessary cordial to 
the heart. Place a man, as to externals, in the most eligible situation— 
let wealth, with her gilded plume, be his constant companion—let 
fame’s loud trump speak of his achievements among distant nations— 
let the gifts of nature, united with the bounties of fortune, conspire to 
render him conspicuous among men—if the senate hang on his tongue 
of eloquence, and is confounded at his voice of thunder—if empires 
obey his nod, and nations tremble at his frown: yet, unless the sooth- 
ing hour of friendship visit his silence and retirement, unless her gen- 
tle fires warm and expand his soul, ten thousand unalleviated pains 
and ten thousand unpitied sighs proclaim him at best conspicuous in 
woe. 

In an apartment contiguous to that of friendship, but in a more re- 
tired and distant recess, sits a form whose beauty proclaims her more 
than mortal. Be still every ruder passion! Avaunt the intrusive foot 
and unhallowed eye! It is Love. It is the sweet messenger of hea- 
ven, sent in highest benignity to man. Before the delicious radiance 
of her eye, every care dissolves ; all inferior joys retire ; and ineffable 
rapture vibrates through the soul. Who, in the language of men, can 
pronounce thy eulogy, and what less than angel fancy can portray thy 
form? I speak not of that spurious offspring which affects her excel- 
lence, and borrows the splendor of her name; but which, originating 
in the most selfish passions, and in the basest natures, is to her what 
darkness is to light, or a chaotic mass to the bright order of the uni- 
verse. ‘True love is the daughter of heaven, and dwells only in virtu- 
ous souls. She turns disdainful from the habitations of vice and cor- 
ruption, and raises her seraphic eye to the elevated abodes of moral 
excellence. 

When her influences reign over the human heart, they give birth to 
the most exquisite pleasures. Beneath her auspices, souls not only 
unite, but mingle. In that affection which subsists between the sexes, 
who does not perceive the most delicious moments to concentre ? Who 
is a stranger to the look of rapture, the unutterable sigh, and the soft 
endearments of love? Here we trace the source of all the sweet do- 
mestic comforts. ‘Two companions, united by the most tender bands, 
who participate in the same joys, divide the same afilictions, smile in 


the same prosperity, and weep in the same sorrow, exhibit a picture of 


such winning beauty as immediately captivates the soul. The arrow 
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\ of adversity that pierces the heart of one, by the keenest sympathy, 
more deeply wounds the other. The happy event that lights up glad- 
ness in the eye of one, touches in unison the soul, and equally irradi- 
ates the countenance of the companion. fHere, the father’s smile, the 
mother’s melting eye, the filial and fraternal affections, playing and en- 
twining around the heart, pronounce the loving pair the most highly 
favoured of heaven. Lest our readers should become tired, we will 
conclude, for the present, with the beautiful description of a poet whose 


| elegance is equalled only by his delicac 

| ye 

“ Connubial love has dearer names, 
And finer ties, and sweeter claiins, 


Than e’er unwedded hearts can fee}, 
Than wedded hearts can e’er reveal 

5} Pure as the charities above, 

! Rise the sweet sympathies of love ; 

And closer chords than those of lile, 

Unite the husband to the wile.” 


A ?. 
Trenton, Feb. 1824. 
(To be continued.) 
—-So— 
i For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 
‘ Critic, No. 3. 
Ir has been a subject of frequent remark, that there seldom occurs 
a period of time in which there are not one or more distinguished ob- 


jects of the public favour. It seems to be necessary to the public to 
have some object of applause, whose merits shall be the constant topic, 
whom it shall be the proof of taste to flatter and adore. Some one who 
is blest with the approbation of the multitude is ever to be found, though 
seldom in the same line with his predecessors. For this applause is 
‘ ) not by any means confined to any class of men or restricted to any 
rank or profession. ‘To-day, a preacher may be the darling, to-mor- 
row a professor of the pugilistic art: now, a treatise on the more pro- 
found branches of science is the theme of approbation, presently, the 
fame of a novel resounds from sea to sea. Authors, speakers, actors, 
mountebanks,...all who can attract a portion of the public attention, 
stand a chance to become possessed of the favours of the people. 

‘ At first thought, one would suppose, that wherever this general ap- 

| probation attached, it must be a conse quence of pre-eminent deserts.— 
" @ And in some measure this is true. Popular applause would be, if it 
were always well bestowed, the most gratifying, and at the same time, 
; | the most unexceptionable kind of praise. For while it speaks the good 
opinion of thousands, and gives us an idea of merit that must far excel 
the common standard in order to ple ase so universally, it at the same 
‘3 time is entirely clear from all the vices of flattery. None can charge 
‘ it to interested motives, for what can the multitude expect from the ob- 
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ject of their applause but a repetition of that for which he is applauded ? 
And in most cases this would be but a sorry motive, so far as personal 
interest is concerned. Nor can the favour of the people be supposed 
to originate from personal esteem. This might be the case with one 
or a few individuals. Prejudice might then hoodwink judgment, and 
cause mediocrity to be mistaken for excellence. But when persons of 
every rank, age, and sex, unite in applauding an individual, something 
beside favour must be the cause. No prejudice could extend its sway 
so widely, no affection could produce-such general effects. It is evi- 
dent, then, that in most cases, something more than ordinary must ex- 
ist in him who is the favorite of the people. But is this always extra- 
ordinary merit? The answer is not difficult. ‘Thére is too much mo- 
desty in genuine merit to attract the attention of the multitude, who 
are not noted for sagacity in the discovery of talent and acquirements 
unless obtruded on their view either by accident or design. ‘There are, 
moreover, too many whom the display of genuine worth is of itself 
sufficient to excite to enmity, whose efforts to depress it and turn away 
from it the attention of the public are too strenuous and too well di- 
rected to be withstood by the mere force of merit. It is true, that in- 
dustry and decided excellence will sometimes enable the meritorious 
candidate for public patronage to overcome these trying obstacles, but 
in a Vast majority of cases, the progress is so slow, and the final success 
so uncertain, that we may unhesitatingly affirm that nine-tenths of the 
objects of popular applause owe their condition to some other causé 
than real, unassisted, and unpretending merit. 

Most frequently we find, upon examination, that the characters 
which have attained to any eminence in the public esteem, have been 
any thing but possessed of solid, unobtrusive talents. ‘They have most- 
ly been somewhat of that which is vulgarly known by the appellation 
of a genius. Shewy parts, a capacity and taste for display, a faculty 
of glossing over defects, and spinning out owtre ideas, are no small 
helps to the aspirant to popular applause. Quickness of comprehen- 
sion and reply, will go far toward compensating for want of judgment 
and invention. And especially is the faculty possessed by some, of re- 
presenting every thing in that point of view which is most calculated to 
please and astonish, of importance in the pursuit of popularity. An 
uncommon train of thinking, or mode of speaking or acting, has not 
unfrequently procured its possessor a considerable degree of public at» 
tention, which is very generally followed by the applause of, at least 
a part of the multitude. Akin to this is eccentricity of manners, which, 
if accompanied with any degree of capacity, will almost infallibly at- 
tract the public notice, and, generally, a sort of approbation. 

But the most effective, and, indeed, indispensable requisite, is confi- 
dence, blended with a degree of self-esteem. Let a man of moderate 
talents and attainments, tolerably well impressed with a good opinion 
of himself, set out with a determination to gain the public favour, and 
support his resolution by a fearless and undaunted demeanour, always 
ready and able to exhibit himself in the most favourable point of view, 
and never cowed by the disapprobation of his superiors in judgment or 
learning, unhesitatingly throwing himself upon the world, expecting its 
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support and applause: let him but consistently pursue this course, and 
he can scarcely fail of becoming distinguished, and attaining in a high 
degree the object of his aim. 

This may be thought an unfavorable representation of the subject, 
intended to hold up to view the darkest side, without noticing those 
circumstances, which may be supposed to afford an efiectual counter- 


‘balance. But let history and even individual experience be carefully 


consulted, and the preceding observations will be found generally cor- 
rect ; the most distinguished objects of popular applause having always 
been of a character very distinct from that of the modest man of 
merit. 

Nor is this in any wise inconsistent with the result which might be 
expected from the nature of the body known by the name of the public. 
Consisting of multitudes, with habits, opinions, and tastes, as different 
as can well be imagined, it were impossible that their ideas of merit 
should exactly coincide, or that the same qualities should excite the 
same favourable sentiments in the minds of all. Their judgments on 
the merits of the candidates for their favour will be 





as various as the roads they take 
In journeying through life. 


Nor would it be possible for mere excellence to conciliate their dis- 
cordant opinions sufficiently to create the general agreement in applause 
so frequently visible. ‘This, however, is effected by the confident, 
presuming, unabashed demeanour, already noticed. By this the suf- 
frage of the people is, as it were, extorted from them and they are in- 
duced to grant that to the obstreperous claimant, which they would ne- 


ver offer to humble merit. 
U. 








For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


Xtaly. 


_ Irary has always been a theatre for literary adventurers. On so 
good a stage many have acted a great and an honorable part. Arts 
have gone hand in hand with the progress of learning: and in the cul- 
tivation of both no country has ranked higher than Italy. This land, 
where the science and the literature of antiquity were zealously cultiva- 
ted, has often produced actors who have influenced by their talents and 
their learning even the destinies of nations. Men have there flourish- 
ed whose genius knew scarcely any limits, and who soared with auda- 
cious boldness beyond the bounds which criticism and severe taste 
would prescribe. The fervour of their minds has astonished the world, 
while in all the ecstacy and enthusiasm of genius, they have created, as 
by the touch of enchantment, novelty on novelty. History boasts of 
her Machiavelli and Guicchardini, and the temple of Apollo still bears 
the consecrated names of Tasso and Ariosto, of Dante and Petrarca.— 
The Italian still looks back with pleasure to the days of Lorenzo de 
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Medici, and calls to mind with a throb of patriotic ardour the poems 
of Boccacio and the dramas of Metestasio. Does he look still farther 
back into the years that have past, he rejoices in the reflection that he 
is born in the country where Virgil and Horace once struck the Roman 
lyre, where Sallust, and Livy, and ‘Tacitus, once penned the actions of 
heroes and the intrigues of factions. 

Whoever for a moment takes a retrospective view of the rise and 
progress of learning since the dark ages, will find that to the Italians, 
more than to any other nation in Europe, the world is indebted for 
those master spirits who have stretched every nerve in its cause, and by 
every means in their power promoted its interests. Those men who 
were such brilliant luminaries in Italy at the commencement of the fif- 
teenth century will be remembered by posterity with gratitude. Nor 
will they forget those who immediately preceded them. For to the 
Commedia of Dante,* the Sonnets of Petrarch, and the Decamerone of 





J 


Boccacio, three little books, written for the purposes of satire, of gallan- 
try and of feminine amusement, we are to trace the origin of learning 
and true taste in modern times.t It is the remark of a classical histo- 
rian of the present time, that “the history of the vicissitudes, which 
the writings of the ancients have experienced, is little less than the his- 
tory of literature itself, which has flourished or declined in proportion 
as they have been esteemed or neglected.’’f 

The genius of the poets of Italy, the patronage of her statesmen, and 
the erudition of both, introduced a new era into the republic of letters. 
{t was an era which all remember with joy. It is true that to the pa- 
tronage of one man, Lorenzo de Medici, more than to any other, are 
we now indebted for the remains of ancient learning. Leo the 10th 
followed in the same track; but the name of his father, like that. of 
Mecenas before him, stands unrivalled in his own age, as the patron of 
science, of literature, and of art. In the language of his biographer, 
his character in some respects, is thus briefly given— The restorer 
of the lyric poetry of Italy, the promoter of the dramatick, the founder 
of the satirick, rustick, and other modes of composition, he is not mere- 
ly entitled to the rank of a poet, but may justly be placed among the 
distinguished few, who, by native strength, have made their way through 
paths before untrodden. Talent may follow and improve ; emulation 
and industry may polish and refine ; but genius alone can break those 
barriers that restrain the throng of mankind in the common track of 
life.”’|| 

With the progress of learning, that of the arts was intimately con- 
uected ; and poetry went hand in hand with painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. The patron of the one encouraged with the same ardour 











*“Dante, the poet of Italy, who wrote in the thirteenth century, was the first 
who attempted to bring learning from the cloister into the community, and paint 
human nature in alanguage adapted to modern manners. * * * * Inacen- 
tury or two after, modern Italy might justly boast of rivalling ancient Rome: 
equal in some branches of polite learning, and not far surpassed in others.” —Gold- 
amith’s Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning, 1759, chap. iv. 

t Andres. p. 339, vol. 1. See Lorenzo de Medici, by Roscoe. 

t Roscoe, vol. 1. p. 34. 

l| Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo, vol. 1. p. 414. 
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the others. The cities of Italy became theatres of emulation ; and the 
genius, the exertions, and the wealth of the nation were every where 
felt. Florence, and Rome, and Ravenna, Pisa, Venice, and Milan,— 
nay, every city of Italy, however unimportant in history, or in politics, 
took a noble and a zealous part in the advancement of arts and of learn- 
ing. 

‘Then the spirit of the Italian was accordant to nature. No assum- 
ed listlessness, no unconquerable degeneracy marked his character.— 
Passion and feeling had their due influence on his genius. They “ flow- 
ed through all the channels of his blood, beat with its pulse, and were 
profound and true to nature.”’* 

But now, in Italy, the institutions for the arts, the schools for poetry 
and science are but few. ‘The character of her people is degenerate. 
Tn capitals too bold to be mistaken, too palpable to be misunderstood, 
the sentence of her disgrace is written—“ She is fallen; she is fallen.” 
The temple of liberty is destroyed, and with it the temple of science is 
crumbling into ruins. 

Still, however, some traces of her former greatness remain. Still she 
boasts of those, who, like Canova, have redeemed her ancient charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, no country makes more feeble efforts for encouraging 
the arts, although none has so strong a passion for them. Looking back 
on the past she can rejoice; but when she glances forward, hope seems 
to bid to Italy a long farewell. The arts are neglected by her sons ; 
and even poetry ‘is no longer among them an imitation of what we see, 
but of what a visionary might wish.”t He who contemplates the ruins 
of her former greatness, will sigh over the land once devoted to pa- 
triotism and to poetry, and in the language of her own native bard, he 
will exclaim— 


* Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


7« me. ee 
* Tudor's Letters, p. 38, 2d edition, t Goldsmith. 








Porms by the Boston Bary. 


‘‘ Enough for me, if to the feeling few, 
« My lines a secret sympathy impart.” 


pp- 64, New-York, A. Ming, Junr. 1823. 


Men are not apt to conceal themselves under a feigned name from 
that praise which they think is their due. There is very little of this 
kind of modesty among the literary adventurers of the present day ; 
except that here and there, we find a solitary instance of merit which 
shrinks almost instinctively from either the praise or the censure of the 
world. It was a somewhat odd custom among literary men a century 
or two ago, to put merely the initials of their names on the title pages 
of the books they oublishedl: but, it might have been from a motive of 
vanity even in this case. Perhaps it was their design to excite enquiry 
as to whom these large capitals A. B. or C. might belong; and perhaps 
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they were delighted to hear the gratifying intelligence sounding in their 
ears that their books were well written, and the authors ought to have 
published their names. 

We know not who is the author of this little collection of poems, 
which has thus come forth to the eyes of the public ; nor do we pretend 
to enquire after his motives for the publication of the volume, or the 
concealment of his name. It is sufficient for us that the book is before 
us; and it may be that a few remarks and extracts will amuse some of 
our readers. They shall, therefore, be gratified. 

As to faults, there are many, both in language and in style: though 
| on the other hand, it must be acknowledged that there are beauties in 


~ 


the thought and in the expression of several of the pieces. Our ‘ Bard? 
is fond of ‘battle storms,’—a fine atmosphere, to be sure, for a poet. 
He talks also of ‘ daggered bosoms,’ and of ‘mammoth noses.? But a 
more strange idea still is that of a ‘disembodied song.? We candidly 
4 confess, that to our prosaick comprehension it would be a very difficult 
a> as well as singular matter to conceive of a song that was ‘ embodied,’ 
P as our poet, from the above quoted phrase, seems to think such a thing 
possible. To us it appears really beyond the bounds of possibility: 

but this will be excused in us, as we are no poets, although great admi- 
rers of the Muses. Inone place we are told that ‘ Hope’s anchor’ was 


\ * held but by a stran, 
That stran held by Despair.” 


Oe Roe " 





t This is utterly above our fancy: it is a flight into regions beyond 
: even the aerial. On the 49th page there is a “ National Song,” given 
us—and although we should be the very last persons in the world to 
7 charge our “ Bard” with plagiarism, yet we cannot deny, that, while 
he reading it, we were all the time reminded, (not to mention ‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” by “ Croaker,”) of a favorite old air with which 
we, with our jolly companions, used to make our college walls ring 
again, when we were mere boys. If our memory be not treacherous, 
the song runs thus— 





“To Liberty’s enraptured sight, 
When first Columbia’s region shone, 
{ ’ | The Goddess from her starry height, 
Look’d down, and claimed it as her own.” &c. 





and the chorus was not unworthy the theme— 


“ Hail Columbia, great and free ! 
Columbia, land of Liberty !” 


Perhaps this resemblance may be accounted for, from the fact that 
almost all patriotic songs breathe the same spirit, and are excited by 
the same causes. 


One of the prominent faults in the book is great inversion of style. 
We subjoin several specimens without farther comment. 


‘¢ No more of man, be man the foe.” 

“« And man of man become the friend.”—>p. 18. 
‘“¢ The cross she beareth of her Lord.”—p. 39. 
“ And soft of joy the — fall.”—p. 53. 
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We have thus, in few words, discharged the more disagreeable part 
of our duty. Let not our poet think we have done him injustice ; we 
have pointed out these errors not to gratify spleen, (for we know not 
the author,) but to call the attention of a young writer to faults which 
he may easily correct. ‘Tothe more agreeable part of our task we now 
invite our readers ; for there are many effusions in the book that merit 
commendation. 

“ The Wreck of Love,” in the style of Moore, is subjoined as an 
example of the poetical conceptions of the author :— 


Love's barque was launchedonrapture's |= Where wisdom 's folly’s slave. 


tide, And o’er the glassy surface now 
In beauty’s sunniest day ; With heedless haste she flies , 
And fearless on, in conscious pride, While hope sits smiling on the prow, 


She ploughed her joyous way ;— At hood-winked wisdom’s eyes. 
The breeze of bliss her snowy sails 


All soft and silent swelled; But, hark! along the deep has sped 


O’er dimpled seas, with gentlest gales, The hollow dirge of wo ; 
Her careless course she held. ie Sn, eneeinee Aro, hope has fled— 
ale pleasure shrinks below. 


Joy siezed the helm ;—his wild com- Where artthou love ?—The billows roar 
mands Above thy vessel's deck : 
The pilot, pleasure, gave, Love wakes upon distraction’s shore— 
‘The barque to steer to fairy lands, Shame’s votex ‘gulfs the wreck! 


The following effusion is a tribute to the brave, characterized by 
something of real poetic feeling— 


Sacred to the Memory of Midshipman Robert B. Coffin. 


Kinsman, farewell! The briny wave, = The ocean breeze thy requiem sung, 
Though hoarse and loud it roar, As o’er the cvep it sped ; 

The silence of thy timeless grave Thy knell, unheard, the mermaid rung- 
Disturbeth never more. Composed thy coral bed. 


Short thy career—The wreath of fame Oh, what are all the joys of earth, 
Was budding for thy brow ; Our hopes—and what are they 

On glory’s scroll was ‘gravedthy name-—- The offspring ofa timeless birth ; 
On memory only now. To be—and pass away. 


Kinsman, farewell! Tho’ lone thy grave, 
And far from Freedom's shore, 

The minstrel shall thy memory save— 
For thee his anthem pour. 


Cradled upon the billow’s breast 
And nursed in Danger’s arms, 

Thy spirit sunk serene to rest, 
‘Mid Horror’s wild alarms. 


The lines entitled “ Friendship,” suggested as it would seem by the 
motto taken from Goldsmith, are above the common strain of our news- 
paper poetry; and are, therefore, in the present case, deserving of the 
more praise ; since all the pieces in the volume, if we mistake not, were 
first given to the public through the medium of the daily gazettes. 


“ And what is Friendship but a name 2” 


4h, where are they who friendship Where, where are those, whose ready 


vowed, 
Ere fortune’s sun declined ? 
Whose love, unsought, so rapid flowed, 
Who reund my heart entwined? 


hand 
My own so eager pressed, 


Ere want my barque with miseries man’d 


Dismantled and distressed ? 
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Where are they now ? ah, whither fled? 
Their vows have they forgot ? 

Grim Penury, thou hast rearedthy head, 
And drove them from my cot. 


Thy haggard form an inmate now 
Where fortune smiled elate, 

Hath cancelled friendship’s sacred vow, 
And left me to my fate. 


No smile of love from beauty’s eye, 
My dreary path illumes ; 

Beneath my tread the flowerets die,— 
The rose no longer blooms. 


Mirth from my presence takes its flight— 
Joy seeks a brighter home ; 

Hope's taper throws a feeble light, 
And pleasure shuns the gloom. 
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No more in life have I to loose— 
All’s lost that’s worth a care; 
Sad and heart broken is my muse, 

My spirit in despair. 


In vain on pleasure past I call— 
Their ghosts alone appear ; 

My early friends—where are they all ? 
They turn a deafened ear. 


And friendship, love, what are ye both? 
How speedy your decay ! 

A moment—and ye have your growth- 
At longest—but a day. 


Life’s chilling wind begins.to blow, 
The tempest rude to roar— 

Your roots the autumn rains o’erflow, 
And strait ye are no more’ 


The last extract we shall present is a sketch of Lord Byron, who 


has often, by his masterly descriptions, excited the admiration of all, 
and, not unfrequently, by his glowing pictures of vice, stirred up, against 
him, the indignation of the virtuous. Of one or two of his works we 
might be led to say, “ Patre foedo filius foedior,” even while we ac- 
knowledged the power of the magician who enchanted and delighted us. 
It has been said of him: “ His Lordship is indeed a great—almost the 
greatest—poetical magician. Magicians of old, however, after barter- 
ing the ultimate reversion of both soul and body to the arch fiend, were 
content, in the intermediate time, to pay tythes,—more as an acknow- 
ledgement of superiority, than any thing else. The present dealer in 
the black art, not content with so limited a surrender, devotes all he has 
to the mighty master, whose servant he appears to be, not by profes- 
sion only, but by perpetual practice, and unceasing diligence. Ina 
word, he gives the devil just the fee simple of himself, and all that be- 


longs to himself.” 
perhaps this also is too severe. 
themselves. 


This is too severe. 
We leave our readers to judge for 


But we turn to the poem—and 


Byron.—* His soulis dark as Erebus.” 


SATAN his harp to Byron gave, 

And said— Go sweep it well; 
Thy throne, the murderer's reeking 
grave, ) 

Thy theme, the feats of hell. 


The place of sculls thy home shall be, 
Thy bed the couch of shame ; 

Plunge in pollution’s putrid sea— 
There build thy hope of fame. 


To misery’s child new misery add— 
Tell him no pardon’s given ; 

Drive, drive the shuddering sinner mad, 
And break his hold on heaven. 


Sweep,sweepthe lyreto godlessthemes , 
For vice a chaplet twine : 

Of horrors be thy waking dreams-— 
©f horrors that are mine. 








Of agonies in hell that rise— 
Of darkness that is felt ; 

Of recling worlds—of sundering skies- 
Of terrors yet unspelt. 


.Dark be the picture—let no light, 


Not one dim ray illume ; 
Dark, dark as never-ending night— 
As seli-destroyer’s doom! 


Man’s hope, man’s peace forever mar, 
Eclipse religion’s sun ; 

Tread out salvation’s golden star, 
And see thy work WELL Done !” 


He said: his lordship took the lyre, 
And swept the strings along ; 
While Satan stole from Heaven the 
fire, 
And tuned the godless song ! 
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After these specimens from our “ Bard,” we may conclude by a few 
general observations. 

We may consider it not unfavourable to our literary public, to find 
books every day issuing from the press. It shows that we are getting 
to be more of a reading community than we were formerly, that we are 
not so completely dependent as we used to be on foreign countries ‘or 
books as well as other articles, and that we encourage the genius of our 
own as well as of other lands. Not to notice the literary men who 
have flourished in America previous to the present period, we might 
mention living authors who have done honour to their native soil. The 
productions of American genius are translated into the various languages 
of Europe ; and Irving, and Cooper, and Percival, and Bryant, will 
find their works as popular (allowing for prejudices) even in Great- 
Britain as in America—the Quarterly Reviewers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. ‘The advancing prosperity of our literature has been 
the theme of every patriotic citizen since the revolution. ‘That it may 
continue to advance is the wish of every heart, and the energies of both 
young and old should be enlisted in so good a cause. Encouragement 
alone is requisite to draw forth the mental energies of our people, and 
to give us a name in the republic of letters. We shall not, if we encou- 
rage our own productions, be so often driven to a foreign press for the 
means of reading, but our own authors will afford us an adequate sup- 
ply. Why should American genius sleep in obscurity while foreign 
writers are fattening on our resources ? Or why should any of our au- 
thors be driven to other countries for that patronage which they ought 
to receive at home ? 








Poetical Miscellany, being a collection of short poems peculiarly 
adapted to impress on the youthful mind the more exalted senti- 
ments of morality, religion, and virtue. By a friend to youth, 32mo. 
pp. 144. New-York, published by D. A. ‘Borrenstein. 

We have been much gratified i in looking over this small collection of 
poems. It appears to be a most judicious selection, calculated to im- 
prove the best faculties of the mind by the piety which runs through the 
whole volume, and to interest the imagination by the high character of 
many of the pieces. ‘The execution is highly creditable’to the publish- 
er, by its neatness and correctness. A review of productions which 
have all been before the public, some of them a number of years, can- 
not be expected, yet the most prominent may, with propriety, be point- 
ed out. The first piece in the book, Mrs. Barbauld’s beautiful hymn 
of praise, has generally been allowed one of the first places in that kind 
of composition. It may well be classed with such as Addison’s hymn 
on gratitude to Gop for all his mercies. 

Parnell’s fine effusions for the morning, noon, and evening, Gray’s 
ode on the mutability of life, a beautiful piece on the fleetness of time 
by Bowles, and Cotton on procrastination, have particularly attracted 
our attention. The verses on Prayer, by the Rev. R. Merit, merit no- 
tice by their peculiar piety and simplicity. In a word, the “ Poetical 
Miscellany” may be safely recommended to be put into the hands of 
the young, as an incentive to every kind of virtue; those who have 
compiled it have really proved themselves the “ friends of youth.” 
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ST. RONAN’S WELL, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY, &c. 2 vols. 


Peveril of the Peak—* thrice to thine; Quentin Durward—* thrice 
to thine ;” and St. Ronan’s Well, “ three again to make up nine” vol- 
umes, trom the same hand, .which we have had to notice within the 
year ! 

The present is a sad tale, carried on in evil, and ending in distress and 
death. ‘The main plot and incidents are as little novel as in any of the 


author’s works; similar matters having served more than one writer of 


fiction, dramatic and narrative, for the frame on which to weave their 
tissues in times by gone. It is therefore more to the spirit with which 
the characters are drawn, than to the story, that the popularity of St. 
Ronan’s Well, (whatever quantum it may attain.) must be owing. 

The scene is laid on the southern borders of Scotland, where a me- 
dicinal spring and a picturesque neighbourhood have led to the erec- 
tion of a modern town near an ancient scite, once adorned with the re- 
sidence of a powerful family of the Mowbrays of St. Ronan, now a lit- 
tle freque nte ‘dinn, kept by one Mistress Meg Dods. Of this “ old world 
landlady,” the first chapter draws a striking picture, and she afterwards 
figures prominently on the canvass as a loud-tongued shrew, of a most 
uninviting person and countenance. The hero, Francis Tyrrel, arrives 
at her door on horseback, and becomes her guest. He was, we are told, 
a well made man, rather above than under the middle size, and appa- 
rently betwixt five-and-twenty and thirty years of age—for, although 
he might, at first olance, have passed for one who had attained the lat- 
ter period, yet, on a nearer examination, it seemed as if the burning 
sun of a warmer climate than Scotland, and perhaps some fatigue, both 
of body and mind, had imprinted the marks of care and of manhood 
upon his countenance, without abiding the course of years. His eyes 
and teeth were excellent, and his other features, though they could be 
scarce termed handsome, expressed sense and acuteness ; he bore, in 
his aspect, that ease and composure of manner, equally void of cak- 
wardness and affectation, which is said emphatically to mark the gen- 
tleman; and, although neither the plainness of his dress, nor the total 
want of the usual attendants, allowed Meg to suppose him a wealthy 
man, she had little doubt that he was above the rank of her lodgers in 
general. 

The history of this personage, at which we get in the last volume, 
fully justifies his hostess’s supposition. He is the eldest son of an Earl 
of Etherington, by a beautiful foreign lady whom he married during 
his travels on the continent, and afterwards abandoned for a union of 
interest with Miss Bulmer, the heiress to a large fortune. A son, Val- 
entine, by this second marriage, succeeds at the father’s death to the 
titles and estates, on the ground of the illegitimacy of his half brother, 
Francis, with w hom, however, he had been reared and educated. Dur- 
ing this period, in order to prejudice and ruin his senior, to whom the 
Earl appeared anxious to do justice, the intriguing Valentine earnest- 
ly promoted a love afiair between him and Clara Mowbray, the hero- 
ine and sister to the last Mowbray of St. Ronan. And here the story is 
rather common-place and improbable, for we farther learn, that while 
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busied in pressing forward a secret match, which he hopes will incense 
his father beyond forgiveness with Francis, Valentine discovers that a 
grand-uncle had bequeathed an immense fortune to the son of the Ear! 
of Etherington, on the condition of his marrying into the house of St. 
Ronan; and he accordingly conspires to supplant his brother, and se- 
cure the property to himself. ‘To accomplish this, he personates him 
at the old kirk, where the ceremony was arranged to take place near 
nightfall; and hurrying the deceiv ed bride into a carriage, took the road 
to England. But he is intercepted by Francis, thrown under the horse’s 
feet, and almost killed ; being only spared by his wronged and indig- 
nant brother, on a pledge that he will never see Clara again, or visit 
the neighbourhood where she lived. When he succeeds to his father’s 
honours and property, he forgets this pledge, and it is to counteract him 
that Francis is introduced, as we have seen, armed with evidence which 
he has collected abroad, to prove his legitimacy and establish his claim 
to the earldom and estates. 
At the New Inn, the Fox, which has so successfully rivalled the hos- 
telry of Mrs. Dods, are assembled a watering place coterie, who seve- 
tally make up the other leading characters of the piece. Among these 
we find St. Ronan and his sister, upon whom Valentine and his agents 
plot, in order to defeat the rights of the real Earl, and anticipate him 
by a clandestine union with Clara. The conspiracy fails; for though 
St. Ronan, utterly ruined by them at play, endeavours to force his sis- 
ter into the connexion, she escapes from the tyranny, and in a bitter 
November night finds refuge at the Manse, or Minister’s House, the 
only abode above the rank of a hut, except Mrs. Dods’, in the decayed 
village of St. Ronan. Here she meets a female instrument and victim 
of Valentine’s, and also soon after, a pathetic scene having ensued, her 
own lover Francis at the Inn, but too late—the catastrophe, her death, 
is at hand. He was at the moment deeply engaged in writing, when 
something suddenly gleamed on a large, old-fashioned mirror, which 
hung on the wall opposite. He looked up, and saw the figure of Clara, 
holding a light (which she had taken from the passage) in her extend- 
ed hand. He stood for an instant vith his eyes fixed on this fearful sha- 
dow, ere he dared turn round on the substance which was thus reflect- 
ed. When he did so, the fixed and pallid countenance almost impress- 
ed him with the belief that he saw a vision, and he shuddered when, 
stooping beside him. she took his hand. “ Come away!” she said, in 
a hurried voice—* come away, my brother follows to kill us both. 
Come, Tyrrel, let us fly—we shall easily escape him. Hannah Irwin 
is on before—but, if we are overtaken, I will have no more fighting — 
you shall promise me we shall not—we have had but too much of that 
—but you will be wise in future.” “Clara Mowbray *” ” exclaimed Tyr- 
rel. “Alas! is it thus ee ee not go;” for ‘she turned to make 
her escape—* stay—stay—sit down.” “I must go,” she replied, “I 
must go—I am called—Hannah Irwin is gone before to tell all, and I 
must follow. Will you not let me go ?—Nay, if you will hold me by 
force, I know I must sit down—but you will not ‘be able to keep me, 
for all that.*” A convulsive fit followed, and seemed. by its violence, to 
explain that she was indeed bound for the last and darksome journey. 
The old landlady was compelled to exchange one scene of sorrow fo: 
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another, wondering within herself what fatality could have marked this 
single night with so much misery. When she arrived at home, what 
was her astonishment to find there the daughter of the house, which, 
even in their alienation, she had never ceased to love, in a state little 
short of distraction, and tended by Tyrrel, whose state of mind seemed 
scarce more composed than that of the unhappy patient. The oddities 
of Mrs. Dods were merely the rust which had accumulated upon her 
character, but without impairing its native strength and energy; and 
her sympathies were not of a kind acute enough to disable her from 
thinking and acting as decisively as circumstances required. “ Mr. 
Tyrrel,” she said, “this is nae sight for mon folk—ye maun rise and 
gang to another room.” “I will not stir from her,” said Tyrrel—“ J] 
will not remove from her either now, or as long as she or I may live.” 
‘“* That will be nae long space, Master Tyrrel, if ye winna be ruled by 
common sense.” Tyrrel started up, as if half comprehending what she 
said, but remained motionless. ‘“ Come, come,” said the compassion- 

. ate landlady ; “do not stand looking on a sight sair enough to break 
a harder heart than yours, hinny—your ane sense tells ye ye canna 
stay here—Miss Clara shall be well cared for, and Ill bring word to 
your room door frae half hour to half hour how she is. 

The necessity of the case was undeniable, and Tyrrel suffered him- 
self to be led to another apartment, leaving Miss Mowbray to the care 
of the hostess and her female assistants. He counted the hours in an 
agony, less by the watch than by the visits which Mrs. Dods, faithful 
to her promise, made from interval to interval, to tell him that Clara 
was not better—that she was worse—and, at last, that she did not think 

‘ that she could live over morning. It required all the deprecatory in- 
fluence of the good landlady to restrain Tyrrel, who, calm and cold on 
common occasions, was proportionably fierce and impetuous when his 
passions were afloat, from bursting into the roem and ascertaining with 
his own eyes, the state of the beloved patient. At length there was a 

long interval—an interval of hours—so long, indeed, that Tyrrel caught 
from it the agreeable hope that Clara slept, and that sleep might bring 
refreshment both to mind and body. Mrs. Dods, he concluded, was 
prevented from moving, for fear of disturbing her patient's s slumber; 
and, as if actuated by’the same feeling which he imputed to her, he 
ceased to traverse his apartment, as his agitation had hitherto dictated, 
and throwing himself into a chair, forebore to move even a finger, and 
withheld his respiration as much as possible, just as if he had been seat- 
ed by the pillow of the patient. Morning was far advanced, when his 
Jandlady appeared in his room with a grave and anxious countenance. 
“ Mr. Tyrrell,” said she, “ ye are a Christian man.” “Hush, hush, 
for Heaven’s sake !” he replied, * you will disturb Miss Mowbray. . 
“Naething will disturb her, puir thing.” answered Mrs. Dods ; “ they 
have mickle to answer for that brought her to this.” “ They have in- 
deed,” says Tyrrel, striking his forehead : “ and I will see her avenged 
on every one of them !—Can I see herr” “ Better not—better not,’? 
said the good woman ; but he burst from her, and rushed into the a- 
partment. ~ Is life gane?—is every spark extinct?” he exclaimed to 
a country surgeon, a sensible man, who had been summoned from 
Marchthorn in the course of the night. The medical man shook his 
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head—he rushed to the bedside, and was convinced by his own eyes 

that the being whose sorrows he had both caused and shared. was now 
insensible to all earthly calamity. He raised almost a shriek of des- 
pair, as he threw himself on the pale hand of the corpse, wet it with 
tears, devoured it with kisses, and played for a short time the part of a 
distracted person. At length, on the repeated expostulation of all pre- 
sent, he suffered himself to be again conducted to another apartment, 
the surgeon following, anxious to give such sad consolation as the case 
admitted of. “As you are so deeply concerned for the untimely fate 
of this young lady,” he said, “ it may be some satisfaction to you, 
though a melancholy one to know, that it has been occasioned by a 
pressure on the brain, probably accompanied by a suffusion; and I feel 
authorized in stating, from the symptoms, that if life had been spared, 
reason would, in all probability, never have returned. In such a case, 
sir, the most affectionate relation must own, that death, in comparison 
to life, isa mercy. ‘** Mercy?” answered Tyrrel; “ but why then is it 
denied to me >—I know—I know! My lite is spared till I revenge her.” 
He started from his seat, and rushed eagerly down stairs. But, as he 
was about to rush from the door of the inn, he was stopped by Touch- 
wood, who had just alighted from his carriage, with an air of stern anxie- 
tv imprinted on his features, very diiierent from their usual expression. 
« Whither would ye? Whither would ye =” he said, le ying hold of 
Tyrrel and stopping him by force. * For revenge e—for revenge!” said 
Ty rrel; “ Give way I charge you on your per il!” * Vengeance belongs 
to God,” replied the eld man, * and his bolt has already fallen —T his 
way—this way.” he continned, dragging Tyrrel into the house.— 

‘ Know.” he said, so soon as he had led or forced him into a chamber, 
“ “ that Mowbray. of St. Ronan’s, has met Bulmer within this half hour, 
and has killed him on the spot.” * Killed whom?” answered the be- 
wildered Tyrrel. ** Valentine Bulmer, the titular Earl of Etherington.’ 

- You bring tidings of death to the house of death,” answe red r vrrel; 
** and there is nothing im this world left that I should live for.’ 

The Touchwood mentioned in this extract is an active instrument in 
the preceding parts of the Novel, and rather an outre character. He is 

painted as an eccentric old gentleman ofi the lookout for an heir: and 
it is chiefly through his means that the base machinations of Valentine 
are made to recoil upon his own head, and terminate in his destruction. 
He has fixed on Francis Tyrrel to inherit his vast fortune, but the lat- 
ter leaves the country alter the fatal loss of his Clara, and is thought 
to have secluded himself from the world altogether in some religious 
establishment. 

But the chief variety in this Novel is its sketches of modern manners. 
Most of the characters are those of the present day; and the loungers 
at the Fox might poss for those of Buxton, Leamington, or Matlock. 
We have an old maiden lady, Lady Penelope Penfeather ; a Blue of 
the pretending order, and a w ondertul patroness of talent. Sir Mingo 
Banks is a votary of the turf, horse-racing, hunting, drivings, and all 
pee other refined aecomplishments of his genus. Pity “tis that he is as 

reat a brute as the cattle he rides. The Laird of St. Ronan is also 
sidicted to these pursuits and pleasures, which render him the dupe of 
Valentine. and the tyrant over his own sister. The other members of 
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the Ronan Fox-club, are the wife of a mercantile sea-captain, a law- 
yer, a doctor, a pugnacious Highland officer, a sentimental clerryman, 
and a cognoscente of the appropriate name of Winter-blossom. The 
last appears the most original, and drawn (like all the others) fom the 
life.—He “ lived upon a moder ate annuity, and had discoverec a way 
of reconciling his economy with much company and made dshes by 
acting as perpetual president of the table-d’hote at the Well. ere he 
used to amuse the society by telling stories about Garrick, F oae, Bon- 
nel Thornton, and Lord Kellie, and delive ring his opiniongin mat- 
ters of taste and virtue. An excellent carver, he knew hoy to help 
each guest to what was precisely his due: and never failed t( reserve 
a proper slice as the reward of his own labours. To concludg he was 
possessed of some taste in the fine arts, at least in painting ard music, 
although it was rather of the technical kind than that which wrms the 
heart and elevates the feelings. There was, indeed, about MW. W in- 
ter-blossom, nothing that was either warm or elev ated. He wa shrewd, 
selfish, and sensual ; the last of which qualities he screenedtrom & 
servation under a specious varnish of exterior complaisance. 
Therefore, in his professed and apparent anxiety to do tht honours 
of the table, to the most punctilious point of good breeding he never 
permitted the attendants. upon the public taste to supply th: wants of 
others until all his own private comforts had been fully arringed and 
provided for.” {London Literary Cazette. 








** Pay Heart was a PAivvror.” 
AN ALLEGORY. 


iv heart was a mirror, that showed every treasure 
Of beauty and loveliness life can display; 

It reflected each beautiful blossom of pleasure, 
But turned from the dark looks of bigots away 


It was living and moving with loveliest creatures, 
In smiles or in tears, as the soft spirit chose; 

Now shining with brightest and ruddiest features, 
Now pale as the snow of the dwarf mountain rose 


Chese visions of sweetness forever were playing, 
Like butterflies fanning the still summer air; 
Some sported a moment, some never decaying, 
In deep hues of love are still ling’ring there. 


At times some, fair spirit, descending from heaven, 
Would shroud all the rest in the blaze of its light; 

Then wood-nymphs and fays o'er the mirror were ‘driven. 
Like the fire-swarms that kindle the darkness of night. 


But the winds and the storms broke the mirror, and sever d 
Fuil many a beautifal angel in twain, 

And the tempest raged on, till the fragments were shiver ¢ 
And scatter'd like dust, as it rolls o'er the plain. 


One piece which the storm in its madness neglected, 
Away, on the wings of the whirlwind, to bear ; 

One fragment was left, and that fragment reflected, 
All the beauty, that Mary threw carelessly there. 
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Medley. 
SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 


Tu: sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we 
refuseto be divorced. Every other wound we seek to heal ; eve- 
ry otler affliction to forget; but this wound we consider it a du- 
ty to leep open. This affliction we cherish and brood over in 
solitue. Where is the mother who would willingly forget the 
infant hat perished like a blossom, from her arms, though every 
recolletion isa pang? Where is the child that would willingly 
forget the most tender of parents, though to remember be but to 
lament Who ever, in the hour of agony, would forget the 
friend »ver whom he mourns? Who, even when the tomb is 
closingupon the remains of her he most loved, when he feels his 
heart, @ it were crushed—in the closing of its portals, would ac- 
cept of :onsolation that must be bought by forgetfulness? No, 
the lovewhich survives the tomb is one of the noblest attributes 
of the oul. If it has its woes, it has likewise its delight; and 
when th: overwhelming burst of grief is calmed into the gentle 
tear of rcollection, then the sudden anguish and the convulsive 
agony over the present ruins of all that we most loved, is soften- 
ed away into pensive meditation on all that was in the days of 
its loveliness. Who wouldroot out such a sorrow from the heart, 
though it may sométimes throw a passing cloud over the bright 
hour of gaiety, or spread a deeper sadness over the hour of gloom; 
yet who would exchange it even for the song of pleasure or the 
burst of revelry? No, there is a voice from the tomb sweeter than 
song; there is a remembrance of the dead to which we turn even 
from the charm of the living. Oh, the grave! the grave! it buries 
every error—covers every defect—extinguishes every resent- 
ment! From its peaceful bosom spring none -but fond regrets and 
tender recollections. [Sketch Book. 


Respect—Men should have the same veneration for a person 
who suffers adversity without dejection, as for demolished tem- 
ples, the very ruins of which are reverenced and adored. But 
how often do we find the good man, struggling with misfortunes, 
neglected, nay, even despised ? 


Preciston in firing.—At a certain review, a company of thir- 
ty, after having received the word “fire!” pulled so irregularly, 
that the reports were almost like those of single pieces; which 
naturally enraging the captain, he cried out, with a design of 
mortifying then—‘* Why, how now, only twenty-eight fired, 
where are the other two?” 
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FRANKLIN’S WAGGERY. 


‘“‘ For my own part,” says he, “1 wish the bald eagle had not 
been chosen as the representative of our country—he is a bird 
of bad moral character—he does not get his living honestly— 
you may have seen him perched on some dead tree, where, too 
lazy to fish for himself, he watches the labour of the fishing hawk 
—and when that diligent bird has at length taken a fish, and is 
bearing it to his nest for the support of his mate and young ones, 
the bald eagle pursues and takes it from him. With all this in- 
justice, he is never in good case, but like those among men who 
live by sharping and robbing, hé is generally very poor and 
often very lousy.—Besides he is a rank coward—the little king- 
bird, not bigger than .a sparrow, attacks him boldly and drives 
him out of the district. He is therefore, by no means a proper 
emblem for the brave and honest Americans, who have driven all 
the king-birds from our country—though exactly fit for that pr- 
der of knights which the French call Chevaliers d’Industrie. I 
am on this account not displeased that the figure is not knewn 
as a bald eagle, but looks more like aturkey. For, in truth, the 
turkey is, in comparison, a much more respectable bird, ad 
withal, a true native of America. Eagles have been found inall 
countries, but the turkey is peculiar to ours—the first of tis 
species of bird seen in Europe being brought to France by he 
Jesuits from Canada, and served up at the wedding table of 
Charles the Ninth. He is besides (though a little vain and sily 
tis true, but not the worse emblem for that) a bird of courage, 
and would not hesitate to attack a grenadier of the British 
Guards, who should presume to invade his farm-yard with’a red 


coat on.”’ 


Superficial Observers.—There are some persons that never ar- 
rive at any deep, solid or valuable knowledge, in any science, 
or business of life, because they are perpetually fluttering over 
the surface of things, in a curious wandering search of infinite 
variety; ever hearing, reading or asking after something new, 
but impatient of any labour to lay up and preserve the ideas they 
have gained: their souls may be compared to a looking glass, 
that wheresoever you turn it, it receives the images of all objects, 
but retains none. 


TrvTH is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to 
help it out; it is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips, and 
is ready to drop out before we are aware: whereas a lie is trou- 
blesome, and sets a person’s invention to the rack, and one un- 
truth needs a great many more of the same kind to make it 
good. 
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GREEN-ROOM ANECDOTES. 


The death of Joseph Peterson, an actor, long attached to the 
Norwich company, was somewhat remarkable.—In October, 
1758, he was performing the Duke, in Measure for Measure, 
which he played in a masterly style: Mr. Moody was the Clau- 
dio; and in the third act, where as the friar, he was preparing 
Claudio for execution the next morning, at these words— 





¢ Reason thus with life ; 
It I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep, 
A breath thou art 





ao ee 


he dropped into Mr. Moody’s arms, and never spoke more. 

A similar end was.that of Mr. John Palmer of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, on the 2d of August, 1795 while performing in the play 
of the Stranger at the Liverpool Theatre. After emphatically 
uttefing the line— 


‘ There is another and a better world.” 


He fell on his back, heaved a convulsive sigh and instantly 
expired. 

It would seem that Mr. Moody had been a second time des- 
tintd to receive the last breath of a fellow performer. Accord- 
mg to Mr. Davies in his life of Garrick, Mrs. Jefferson, an ac- 
ures, the most complete figure for beauty of countenance, and 
symmetry of form that he ever beheld, while looking on a dance 
that was practising at the Plymouth Theatre, was siezed in the 
midst ofa hearty laugh, with a sudden pain} and expired in the 
arms of Mr. Moody, who happened to stand by and saved her 
from falling on the ground. 

It is related that a gentleman of the name of Bond, collecting 
a party of his friends, got up the play of Zara, which a friend 
had translated for him, at the music room in Villiers-street, York 
buildings, and chose the part of Lusignan for himself. His act- 
ing was considered a prodigy ; and he yielded himself up so to 
the force and impetuosity of his imagination, that on the discove- 
ry of his daughter, he fainted away. The house rang with ap- 
plause, but finding that he continued a long time in that situation, 
the audience began to be uneasy and apprehensive. - With some 
difliculty the representatives of Chateillon and Nerestan placed 
him in his chair, he then faintly spoke, extended his arms to re- 
zeive his children, raised his eyes to heaven, and then closed 
them forever. Mr. Aaron Hill gives an account of this gentle- 
man’s death in his Prompter. 
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Epitaph on an iron Heel.—Released from the burden of hu- 
man frailty, which was borne without murmuring, lie the remains 
of poor Tp, an offspring of vice. At his birth he discovered such 
a heat of disposition, that, but for repeated blows from the author 
of his existence, he wedia not have been formed for socie ty.— 
Driven to extremes he was a hanger-on, and generally at the bot- 
tom of many a black thing ; yet, when he held fast to his duty 
no ohe was better fitted to strengthen the under standing. Stull 
he was too often only trod on in return, and was left at length 
entirely forsaken by him to whom he had always prove ‘da stea- 
dy adherent. Worn out in constitution, no longer on a footing 
with any one, good or bad, he fell a heart-broken victim to the 
pressure of his cares at an early age. 

Long Stories.—There is nothing more disagreeable than the 
introduction of stories into conversation, unless short, pointed, 
and appropriate. ‘He who deals in them,” says Swift, “ must 
either have a very large stock, and a good memory, or he must 
often change his company.” Some have a set of the mstrung to- 
vether like onions; they take possession of the conversation by 
ai early introduction of one; and then you must have the whole 
rope ! and then there’s an end of every thing else, perhaps, for 
that meeting, though you may have heard all twenty times before. 

Trish Le gacy.— ‘What will you leave me in your will?” ask- 
ed the lady of an Irishman. . “* The Wide W ‘orld !” replied he. 

At the breaking up of a dinner party, two of the company fell 
down stairs: the one tumbled to the first landing-place, the other 
rolled to the bottom. It was observed, that the first seemed dead 
drunk—* Yes,” replied a by-stander “but he’s not so far gone 
as the gentleman below.” 

A Doctor going into his boarding house, and not finding din- 
ner ready, exclaimed—* What! are there no symptoms of dinner 


yet?” “ No appearance ;” replied a lawyer.—* There’s a sample 
of it 7? said a merchant, as a servant appeared with a turkey ;— 
‘Faith! anda fine token it is!” rejoined a printer. 

[t is stated in some of the papers, that the important discove- 
ry of acure for the hydrophobia, has recently ous made by Dr. 
Macendie, at Paris. A patient, it Is alleged, i in a most violent 
state of this awful disease, and in the midst of the wildest fury, 
exper ienced relief in half an hour, by the injection of about a pini 
of warm water into a vein of ee arm, and that all symptoms of 
the disease disappeared, and no indications of any return exhit- 
hited at the time the account was published. 


vi 
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OUR NATIVE HOME. 


Tue impressions of early life are the most permanent and abiding. 
The mind, then soft, tender, and susceptible, like yielding wax receives 
the images impressed upon it. The objects of our familiarity become 
identified with our existence, and entwined with our juvenile affections. 
There are probably but few places that do not possess sufficient attrac- 
tions to make them lovely and desirable to those whose fortune it has 
been to draw there the breath of infancy, and to be nurtured through 
the tender and susceptible | years of childhood. It is then that nature 
appears robed in her fairest livery—curiosity is intent upon gratifica- 
tion—the whole creation has an aspect of novelty—the senses are pleas- 
ed and gratified in the contemplation of surrounding objects—and a 
partiality and attachment is soon felt for the things which custom has 
rendered familiar to our observation. These, in time, seemto form a 
necessary part of our happiness and enjoyment. How feelingly do we 
regret the loss of an aged and venerable tree, which from the decay of 
nature falls a victim to the impetuous blast ! The fountain, the orchard, 
the garden, the forest, the meadow, the fields, the streams, the \ allies 
and the hills, which have been the scenes of our youthful rambles and 
amusements, possess a charm and attraction which early impressions 
have made agreeable and congenial to the purest feelings of the heart. 
The simple Greenlanders, when taken by stratagem from their inhospi- 
table shore to England, longed and wept for their beloved country. 'To 
them the coarsest food and the most wretched d apparel, in their bleak 
and dreary regions, and amongst their kindred companions, were in- 
finitely more agreeable than all the refinements and luxuries of Eu- 
rope. What though no flowery lawns and verdant hills regale and 
cratify the senses ; what though mountains of snow and ice rear their 
frozen summits to the clouds, and chill the air with the be numbing 
breath of everlasting winter; yet, even here the native tenant of the 
poles finds satisfaction and enjoyment—here he cherishes the social 
virtues and the kindred sympathies which unite him in the bonds of 
affection to his wife, his children, his kindred and his friends ; here he 
finds a home which he would not exchange for all the luxuries of the 
Indies or the wealth of kingdoms. The Swiss soldiers compelled to 
serve in the armies of France, committed suicide when they heard the 
simple lay which reminded them of their native hills and the endearing 


circumstances of their domestic life. 


“ Quand reverai je en unjour 
Tous les objects de anou amour.” 


As there ts but httle lost in the translation of that delightful poet, 
\fontgomery, it is inserted entire. 


©, when shall I visit the land of my birth. 
The loveiiest land on the face of the earth ? 
When shall I those scenes of affection explore, 
Our forests, our fountains, 
Our hamlets, our mountains, 
With the pride of our mountains the maid I adore 
OQ, when shall I dance on the daisy-white mead, 
In the shade of an elm. to the sound of a reed* 
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When shall I return to the lowly retreat, 

Where all my fond objects of tenderness meet— 

The lambs and the heifers that follow my call, 
My father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother, 

And dear Isabella the joy of them all? 

O, when shall I visit the land of my birth ? 

— Tis the loveliest land on the face of the earth. 


Such was the melancholy effect of this song upon the Swiss soldiers? 
that it was forbidden to be played or sung under the penalty of death: 
The Greek captives taken by Dionysius the tyrant, and carried to Sy- 
racuse, used to cherish the remembrance of their native country and 
soften the chains of slavery by reciting the most touching passages of 
their favorite poets. 

How often does the feeling youth, compelled by necessity to leave 
the shores of his native land, cast the lingering look of affection and 
regret behind him? With a heart softened and subdued with tender- 
ness and sorrow, he turns his view to the receding landscape until the 
blue summits of the lessening mountains sink beneath the green waves 
of the towering ocean. Associated with ideas of our native land, how 
erateful and congenial to the feeling mind is the recollection of past 
scenes of pleasures ; when the heart of yielding sensibility, softened by 
the retrospection, dwells with the fondest emotions on the dear remem- 
brance of departed enjoyments? A mingled emotion of pleasure and 
melancholy takes possession of the bosom; and absorbed in the reverie 
of the imagination, become lost tothe objects by which we are surround- 
ed. It is this feeling which is so tenderly re presented by Ossian, when 
responsive to the touching melancholy of the harp, he says—the music 
of Carril was like the remembrance of joys that are past, pleasant 
and mournful to the soul. They are the natural emotions of uncor- 
rupted virtue, and when indulged with moderation serve to perpetuate 
the most amiable sensibilities of our nature. 

Often in the silent night, when the modest moon has risen in full or- 
bed beauty, diffusing the mild radiance of her beams on hill and dale, 
tipping with silvery brightness the mountain heads, and sleeping in si- 
lence on the unrufiled bosom of the meandering river—at such a time, 

sacred to the finest feelings of the thoughtful mind, have | wandered 
forth alone to contemplate the softened features of slumbering creation. 
What a pathos have I at such times discovered in the passing gale as 
it whispered its mournful sighs among the leafy branches of the neigh- 
bouring trees, or with what wrapped attention have I listened to the 
monotonous murmurs of the flowing rivulet? But how were these so- 
litary moments endeared by the reflection, that the friend of my bosom 
whom I had left in the land of my father’s was then perhaps, also gaz- 
ing on this mild luminary, and contemplating the chastened scenery of 
nature with thoughts and sentiments congenial to my own ° 
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The following tribute is, perhaps, not an unjust one. 
vidual deserved to be called the poet of nature, that individual was 





For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


Robert Burns. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


THE Requiem, that tells of the bard who is dead, 
Still sounds o’er thy tomb like a deep note of bliss ; 

And the harps of another world play o’er thy head 
More sweet in their notes than the music of this. 


The harp of thy country has long been unstrung, 

And the tears of that island thy sepulchre lave ;— 
For ne'er has a bard with such true tecling sung, 

Since thou, peasant of Scotia, wast laid in the grave. 


Around thy turf-sepulchre garlands shall bloom, 
As fresh and as fair as the roses of spring, 

And weeping and sighing around thy loved tomb, 
The sisters of music their off'rings shall bring. 


The thistle of Scotia shall bloom o’er the bard, 
Who sung in his pages the pride of her name ;— 

And the Genius of Scotland his sepulehre guard, 
And twine in its freshness the laurel of tame. 


JULIAN, 
—eoae— 
For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


PHricnIsshpip. 


IN the charms of the landscape, the brightness of morn, 

In the music of woodlands, the pipe and the born, 

In the dance of the peasant, the songs of the grove, 

There are pleasures as sweet as the pleasures of love. 
But sweeter than all, than the landscape so fair, 

Than the music of woodlands, the pipe and the horn— 
Yes, sweeter than even-the spice-scented air 

From thie fields of the Arab, is friendship’s bright morn. 


Oh, Friendship! thou star in misfortune’s dark sea, 
How drear were our world if not lighted by thee! 
Through the waves of distress unassisted we roll 
Till thy light beams in hope on the care-beaten soul. 
In the bark of despair, thou art near us to bless, 
in the pinnace of joy on prosperity’s wave. | 
When the clouds and the darkness of sorrow oppress- 
Then—then dost thou come to redeem and to save. 


O, fain would I live with the friends I love best. 

‘Mid the haunts of the woodland secluded and blest. 

Nota footstep should dare to be heard on the spot, 

Save the step of some fond one that joined in my lot 
Oh! say, canI thus on the page ofa friend ~ 

Write the feelings that burn in the depth of my heart ? 
Can I say of this warm glow—“ It never shall end: 

‘ And from those that I cherish I ne’er shall depart ?” 
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If ever an indi- 
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Oh ! many’s the warm throb I fondly have cherished, 
That long since has faded, that long since has perished. 
But, say—are the fee lings, Lnow have, but made 
To live a few moments, then vanishing fade ? 

Ah, no '!—May those feelings,that now warm my heart, 
Be as ki isting as Heaven, for the friends that I love. 

And the same glowing throb—may it never depart, 


But exist while below, to rekindle above. 
JULIAN. 


eon 
For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


From a letter of Mr. West’s to Mr. Gray, dated Sept. 28th, 1739. 


O mea jucunda comes quietis ! 
Qua fere degrotum solita est levare 
Pectus, et sensim, ah! nimis ingruentes 
Fallere curas ; 
Quid canes? quanto Lyra dic furore 
Geslies, quando hac reducem sodalem 
Glauciam* gaudere simul ridebis 
Meque sub umbra! 
Imitated. 
THE POET TO HIS LYRE. 
O dear companion of my hours of rest, 
Whose trembling notes can calm the troubled breast, 
Can soothe the soul by their delicious snares, 
And set us free from all invading cares: 
What wilt thou sing ?—In strains of living fire 
Tell the sweet story of thy warm desire, 
That Glaucias* self rejoicing thou may’st see 
Sit with his friend neath yon umbrageous tree. [. 


For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 
Sinplicity. 


SIMPLICITY ! Celestial Maid! 

In whitest, purest, robe array’d, 
From pageantry’s gay glitter free, 
True happiness resides with thee. 
I've sought her long with patient care 
Among the rich, the great, the fair ; 
Where pleasure holds her shining court, 
And round the loves and graces sport : 
Exulting then with mirth and glee, 
Eager I ask’d the maid to see: 

But each replied, “ She’s not in me.”’ 


Full well I saw she’d not be there, 
Where Ceremony fill’d the chair: 
Lux’ry and Pride on either hand 
Arrang’d in groups the revel band, 
Each dispos’d their part to play, 

As whim or folly led the way. 

With anxious gaze I look’d for thee, 
For happiness I thought would be 
With her belov’d simplicity. 

I left the laughing, giddy, crew, 





* He gives Mr. Gray the name of Glancias frequently in his Latin verse, as 
Mr. Gray calls him Fayonius. 
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The noble Hudson met my view :— 
*Twas then December, near to night, 
The sun’s last rays were glittering bright, 
Yet darkness veil’d with gloomy grey 
The distant hills, while all the bay 
With glowing radiance soft and clear 
In beauty cloth’d each object near. 
_My bosom swell’d with rapture free, 
I saw, and felt simplicity 
With happiness must ever be. 


The air was calm nor sound was there, 
‘¢ Still was the toiling hand of care,’ 
Nor ought disturb'd the peace around 
But here and there the dashing sound 
Of distant boatmen hastening home, 
And lingering there I gazed alone. 
My thoughts were rais’d in silent awe 
To Him who gave all nature law : 
GOD and his works, I found would be 
The source of pure felicity, 
Enjoy’d with thee, Simplicity. 

M. A.W 


—2Qe— 
For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


Cie Xuvitation. 


The sun is asleep, 
On the breast of the deep— 
Our pinnace is moor’d on the lake : 
And but the light breeze 
Comes over the seas, 
The calm of its waters to break. 






Then come, love, and rest 
On thy lover's fond breast, 
And gladden his heart with thy smile— 
I'll kiss thee to sleep, 
As we skim o’er the deep, 
To the shores of our flower-crowned isle 


ee ee 


We'll spread to the gale, 
The bosoming sail, 
_ As white as thy myrtle-crown’d brow— 
And our pennon shall stream, 
In the moon's gentle beam, 
As red as thy cheek’s blushing glow. 


The heavens above, 
At this hour of love, 
Are as blue as thy dark rolling eye— 
While soft as thy song, 
The breezes along 
The face of the calm waters fly. 


The moon’s gentle beam, 
On our pathway shall-gleam, 
As sweet as thy love-lighted smile— 
| Then come love with me, 
‘ And we'll cross the calm sea 
To the shores of our flower-crowned isle. 


ARION 
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Che Mear’s PAotto—“* Forget we not.” 


APPALLING language! unto me 
How much thy words impart! 

They seem as if designed to be 
The Motto of the Heart : 

Whose fondest feelings, still the same, 
Whate’er its earthly lot, 

Prefer alike this touching claim, 
And say—“ Forget me not!” 


The soldier, who for glory dies, 
However bright may seem 

The fame he wins in others’ eyes, 
Would own that fame a dream, 

Did he not hope its better part 
Would keep him unforgot, 

The chosen motto of his heart 
Is still—“ Forget me not!” 


The sailor, tost on stormy seas, 
Though far his bark may roam, 

Still hears a voice in every breeze 
That wakens thoughts of home, 

He thinks upon his distant friends, 
His wife, his humble cot ; 

And from his inmost heart ascends 
The prayer—* Forget me not!’ 


The sculptor, painter, while they trace, 
On canvas, or in stone, 

Another’s figure, form or face, 
Our motto’s spirit own : 

Each thus would like to leave behind 
His semblance—and for what ? 

But that the thought which fills his mind 
Is this—‘‘ Forget me not !” 


The poet, too, who borne along 
In thought to distant time, 

Pours forth his inmost soul in song, 
Holds fast this hope sublime ! 

He would a glorious name bequeath, 
Oblivion shall not blot, 

And round that name his thoughts enwreath 
The words—“ Forget me not!” 


Our motto is, in truth, the voice 
Of nature in the heart ; 

For who from mortal life, by choice, 
Forgotten would depart ? 

Nor is the wish by grace abhorr’d 
Or counted as a spot; 

Even the language of our Lord 
Is still— Forget me not!” 


2 Within the heart his Spirit speaks 

The words of truth divine, 

And by its heavenly teaching seeks 
To make that heart his shrine, 

This is “the still small voice,” which a]! 
In city or in grot, 

May hear and live—its gentle call 
Ts-—* Man, forget me not!’ 
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HYMENIAL & OBITUARY REGISTER. 


IN NEW-YORK—SINCE OUR LAST. 


MARRIED. 

The rev. Henry Hotchkiss, to Miss Jane Murrow. Mr. Jolin Parliament, to 
Miss Mary Sandtord. Mr. Stephen Romer, to Miss Nancy Neilson. Mr. Lewis 
Curtis to Mary Elizabeth Beers. Mr. Henry M. Britten of Elizabeth-Town, to 
Miss Eliza M’Bride. Mr. Henry Mabie, to Miss Fliza Banta. James V.C. Mor- 
ris, esq. to Catharine C. danghter of Dr. Post. Mr. James Lewis, to Miss Isabella 
Dennis. Mr. Edward W. Johnson, of Virginia, to Miss Marie Antoinette Estella 


Costar, of this city. Dr. Charles Van Zant, to Miss Catharine, eldest daughter of 


William Post, esq. Mr. John Miller, to Miss Isabella Barr. Lieut. Charles H. 
Bell, of the U.S. navy, to Miss Eliza 5S. Swartwout, daughter of the late Gen. John 
Swartwout. Mr. James Nicol, to Miss Martha Kean. Mr, Medad Platt, to Ann 
liza, daughter of Mr. Francis Gantz, junr. Mr. Stephen Dusenbury, to Miss Sa- 
rah A, Coles. Mr. Samuel Taylor, to Miss Elizabeth Blake. Mr. John Case, to 
Miss Deborah Browere. Mr.:‘Leonard Harris, to Miss Harriet Eliza Cole. Mr. 
John T. Underhill, to Miss Catherine Evans. Mr. David B. Young, to Miss Jane 
Baptist. Mr. Marvin Hopkins, to Miss Rachel Drake. Mr. James Geery, to Miss 
Catharine Jones. Mr. Thomas Antel, to Miss Eliza Dick. Mr. Horace Holden, 
to Mary Cotton. Mr. William Binnin, to Miss Hannah Leigh. Mr. Jesse West, 
to Elizabeth Callender. Mr. George Duroche, to Miss Eliza Thatcher. Mr. John 
Mdgar Mowate, to Miss Martha Grayson. Mr. Mordecai L. Marsh, to Miss Julia 
Smith, Mr. William H. Morris, to Miss Eliza Proetor. Mr. Elias Van Blarcom, 
io Miss Elizabeth Garrison. Mr. Charles Mapes, to Miss A. Lull, daughter of the 
tate John Luff. Z. Booth, !sq. to Miss Louisa Adeline Cornell. 








DIED. 

Mr. James Crandal, aged 27. Miss Jane Bennet, aged 25. Mrs. Sophia Rich- 
ardson, aged 56. Mrs. Eliza Jansen, aged 71. Mr. John R. Riker. Mr. James 
Spillard, printer, aged 28. Mr. William M‘Donald, aged 53. Mr. James Bernard 
Cheeves, aged 68. Mr. Stephen Hallick. Mr. Alexander Wilson. Mrs. Cath- 
avine Walter, aged O4., Mr, Frederic Lockwood, oi the firm of F. & R. Lockwood 
booksellers, aged 28. Mr. Archer Collard, bookbinder, aged 40. Mrs Eleanor 
tHuthwaite, agedS2. Mr Arza M. Avery, aged 30. Mr. William a Willis 
rged 19. Mrs. Lois Waldron, aged 65. Mr. Peter Snyder, aged34. Mrs. Catherine 
Kelly. Mr. Charles W. Bogert, son of John G. Bogert esq. aged 22. Mrs. Eliza- 
eth Bassaur, aged 66. Mrs. Rebecca Scull, aged 7). Mr. George Pl hyter, aged 
73. Me William Bann, aged 47. Mr. William Child. Mr. William Hall, junr 
aged 2i. Mrs. Harriet Dusenbury, aged 23. Josepl: Coles, esy. aged 37. Myr. 
George Carse, aged 66. Mr. Davis Ross, aged 48. Mr, John Lature, aged 3s 
Mrs. Mary Hanford, aged 33, Mr. Daniel Bingham, aged 72. Mr. Benjamin R. 
Jacobs, aged 738. Mrs. Catharine Zangder, aged 52.) Mr. Moore Caldwell. Mr 
John Hunt, aged 39. Mr. Peter Williams, aged 75. Mrs. Eliza M‘Cormick. Mr 
\ndrew Peach, aged 60. Mr. John T. Arnet, aged 22. Mrs Catharine Langdon, 
Mr. Lawrence Kneeland. Mr. John Ferms, aged 52. Mrs. Mary Comstock, aged 
= Mrs. Mary Baldwin, relict of Mr. Daniel Baldwin, aged 51. Mrs. Ann, wile 

Isaac Delamater, senr. aged 60. Myr. Joseph Osborn, aged 47. Mrs. Ruth 
ii hitehorn, aged 76. 

At Washington, Mrs Catharine L. De Bresson, wife of the secretary of the Le- 
cation of France, and eldest daughter of Smith Thompson, esq. of the State ot 
New-York. 

[COMMUNICATED. ] 

On the 29th January, DunsForru Bitrincs, of Cambridge, Washington county, 
N.Y. a studentin the General Theological Se: ninary of the Protestant E pise opal 
Church inthe United States. “His death is one of those afilic ting dispens: ations ot 
Providence that are calculated at once to excite astonishment “and cause regret 
to these who are left behind. Pious, studious, endued with natural talents of a 
superior class, and ardent in the prosecution of his labours, every thing promised 
that he would soon be an ornament and supporter of his church. But a sudden 
and severe disease has snatched him away from a circle of mourning friends, and 
ieft them to wonder at, but humbly submit to, the councils of that Gop whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, neither his ways as our ways. 
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(From Time's Telescope.—A Guide to the Almanack.) 


MARCH. 


March, various, fierce and wild, and with wind-erackt cheeks, 
By wilder Welshmen led, and crowned with leeks. 


Still Winter’s giant spectre strides 

In darkness o’er th’ midnight heath ; 
High on the gathering storm he rides, 

The cloud rob’d ministers of death ? 
Loud on the lyre his breezes roll, 

And loud the echoing chords reply, 
Breathe in chill pauses on the soul, 

And far in distant murmurs die. 


AMONG the Romans, Mareh, from Mars, wae the first month, and 
marriages made in this month, as well as in May, weré accounted un- 
happy. ‘ March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce aspect, a helmet up- 
on his head, to show that this moneth was dedicated to Mars, his fa- 
ther ; the sign Aries in his right hand, leaning upon a spade ; in his 
left hand almond blossomes and scients ; upon his arm a basket of gar- 
den-seeds.” The Saxons called March ‘Lent-Monat, that is, according 
to our new orthography, Length-moneth, because the dayes did then 
first begin in length to exceed the nights. And this moneth being by 
our ancestors so called when they received Christianity, and conse- 
quently therewith the antient Christian custome of fasting, they called 
this chiefe season of fasting, the fast of Lenet, because of the Lenet- 
monat, whereon the most part of the time of this fasting alwaies fell ; 
and hereof it cometh that we now call it Lent, it being rather the fast 
ef Lent though the former name of Lenet monat be long since lost, and 
the name of March borrowed instead thereof.’ 
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Remarkable DIANG. 


MARCH 1.—SAINT DAVID’S DAY. 





Saint Davin, in Welsh Dafydd, was descended from the royal 
family of the Britons, being uncle to the great Arthur, and son of Xan- 
thus, prince of Ceretica, now Cardiganshire. Being ordained a priest, 
he retired into the Isle of Wight, and embraced an acetic life ; but af- 
ter a long course of study, he emerged from his solitude, and preached 
the gospel to the Britons. He built a chapel at Glastonbury, and 
founded twelve monasteries, the principal of which was in the vale of 
Ross, near Manevia. He compelled all his monks to assiduous manu- 
al labour, and did not allow them any cattle to assist them in their agri- 
cultural work. ‘They were never suffered to speak but on occasions of 
absolute necessity, and they never ceased to pray, at least mentally, 
during their labour. ‘They returned late in the day to the monastery, 
to read, write, and pray. Their food was only bread and vegetables 
with a little salt, and they never drank any thing better than a little 
inilk mingled with water. After their repast, they spent three hours 
m prayer and adoration; then took a little rest, rose at cock-crowing, 
and continued in prayer till they went out to work. Their habit was 
of the skins of beasts. When any one petitioned to be admitted, he 
waited ten days at the door, during which time he was tried by harsh 
syords, repeated refusals, and painful labours, that he might learn to 
die to himself. When he was admitted, he left all his wordly substance 
behind him, for the monastery never received any thing on the score 
of admission. All the monks discovered their most secret thoughts and 
temptations to the abbot. 

The leek worn on this day by Welshmen is said to be in memory 
of a great victory obtained by them over the Saxons ; they, during the 
battle, having leeks in their hats, to distinguish themselves, by order of 
Saint David. Another account adds, that they were fighting under 
their king Cadwallo, near a field that was replenished with that vege- 
table. 

Mr. Owen supposes that the w earing of the leek originated in the 
custom of cymortha, still observed among the farmers of the country, 
where, in assisting one another in ploughing their land, they bring each 
their leeks to the common repast of the whole party. 


2.—SHROVE TUESDAY. 


This day is also called ‘ Fasturn’s E’en’ and Pancake Tuesday, 
Shrove ts the preterite of shrive, an antiquated word which signifies 
to hear or make confession. On this day it was usual for the people 
‘to confess, that they might be the better prepared for the observation 
of the ensuing season of penitence, and for receiving the sacrament at 
waster. 

3.——-ASH WEDNESDAY. 


Formerly Lent began on the Sunday after Quinquagesina ; i. - 
our first Sunday in Lent, and ended at Easter, containing in all - 
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days; and subtracting the six Sundays which are not fasts, there re- 
mained only 36 fasting-days, the tenth part of 360, the number of days 
in the antient year, then considered as a tythe of the year consecrated 
to God’s service. To these, 36 fasting days, however, of the Old Lent, 
Gregory added four days more, to render it equal to the time of our 
Saviour’s fasting, causing it to begin on Ash Wednesday, three days 
after Quinguagesima ; and thus it has remained ever since. Lent is 
not of apostolic institution, nor was it known in the earlier ages of the 
Christian church. 

This day was formerly called Caput Jejunii, the head of the fast, 
and Dies Cinerum, or Ash Wednesday. ‘The latter appellation is de- 
rived from the following custom in the discipline of the antient church. 
On the first day of Lent.the penitents were to present themselves be- 
fore the bishop, clothed in sackcloth, with naked feet, and eyes fixed 
upon the ground, in the presence of the principal part of the clergy 
belonging to his diocess, who were to be judges of the sincerity of their 
repentance. When these were introduced in procession into the church, 
the bishop and the clergy, all in tears, repeated the seven penitential 
psalms. ‘Then rising from prayers, they threw ashes upon them, and 
covered their heads with sackcloth ; declaring tothem with deep sighs, 
that as Adam was thrown out of Paradise, so they must be driven 
from the church. The bishop now commanded the proper officers to 
turn them out of the church-doors ; and all the clergy followed, re- 
peating that curse upon Adam, in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
thy bread. This penance was renewed on the Sunday following, 
when the sacrament was administered. ‘The Protestant church sub- 
stitutes for this severe discipline the service called the Commination, o1 
denunciation of God’s anger, and judgments against sinners ;—a 
service which was formerly read on such other days in Lent as the or- 
dinary should think proper, but at present it is performed on Ash-Wed- 
nesday only. 

In this season they who lived in populous cities, or in the vicinity of 
the greater churches, held religious assemblies, and had sermons preach- 
edevery day. ‘The most antient manner of observing Lent was ¢o re- 
frain from all food till the evening: for the change of diet, as of flesh 
for fish, was not, by the antients, accounted a fast. Their only re- 
freshment was a moderate supper, and they partook indifferently ot 
animal or other food. In subsequent ages, the use of flesh and wine 
was generally prohibited. Some abstained from all creatures which 
once had life; some from all fish; others ate fowls as well as fish; 
others abstained from eggs, milk, and fruit, and ate only pulse, roots, 
or bread; others abstained even from these, and again others indulged 
themselves with the addition of a little salt and water to their bread. 
frequenting places of public amusement, the use of the bath, and vari- 
ous pleasures, at other times accounted innocent, were forbidden during 
Lent. 

Many surprising instances of extraordinary fasts are recorded by 
ihe early ecclesiastics. Saint Gregory Nazianzen assures us, that, in 
his time, several solitatres spent twenty days and nights together with- 
out food, and that he persenally knew one, in his own diocese, who 
practised this rigorous fast. Eusebius,sa celebrated abbot in Svria, 
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used commonly to abstain from all food for three or four days together ; 
and when a youthful monk, ate but once a week. Equally strange 
instances of habitual abstinence are also related. Paul, the first her- 
mit, lived in a palm-tree for thirty years, his food and clothes being 
given to him; the former was composed of raw herbs and pulse, yet 
he attained the age of one hundred and thirteen years. At the early 
age of fifteen, Saint Hilarion abstained entirely from bread, and, for 
six years, his daily diet was limited to fifteen figs. For the next three 
years he ate lentils steeped in cold water; and from his 24th to his 
27th year, lived on bread, salt, and water: from this time, till he at- 
tained his thirtieth year, he confined himself to wild herbs and roots ; 
and during the five succeeding years, his daily allowance was six oun- 
ces of barley bread, and a small quantity of boiled herbs ; to which he 
afterwards added, by way of luxury, a little oz/; and thus he lived till 
he was sixty -three years old. He then. retrenched his bread, and drank 
a liquid not much better than water, his whole meal never exceeding 
five ounces. Hilarion attained the age of eighty years; although he 
never ate till sunset, or made any difference in his fasts on account of 
his health. 
7.—PERPETUA. 

Perpetua, a noble lady of Carthage, only 22 years of age, suffered 
martyrdom in 203, by order of Minutius Firmianus, under the perse- 
cution of the Emperor Severus. In the amphitheatre, Perpetua was 
exposed to the attacks of a wild cow, and, after being much gored by 
this animal, she languished for some time under the wounds given her 
by a young and unskilful gladiator. 

12.—SAINT GREGORY. 

Saint Gregory, surnamed the Great, was born about the year 540. 
Gadianus, his father, enjoyed the dignity of a senator, and was very 
wealthy. Our saint in his youth, applied himself to the study of graim- 
mar, rhetoric and philosophy ; ; and afterwards to the civil law, and the 
eanons of the church, in which he was well skilled. He was conse- 
crated pope about the year 590,and died in 604. Before his advance- 
ment fo the see, Gregory projected the conversion of the English na- 
tion. Happening one day to walk through the slave-market, and tak- 
ing notice that some youths of fine features and complexion were ex- 
posed to sale, he enquired what countrymen they were, and was an- 
swered that they came from Britain. He asked if the people of that 
country were christians or heathens, and was told they were still hea- 
thens. Then Gregory, fetching“a deep sigh, said it was a lamentable 
consideration that the prince of darkness should be master of so much 
beauty, and have so comely persons in his possession; and that so fine 
an outside should have nothing of God’s grace to furnish it within. 

Bede adds, that Gregory again asked, what was the name of that 

nation, and was answered, that they were called Angh or Angles. 


‘Right,’ said he; ‘for they have angelical faces, and it becomes such to 


be companions with the angels in heaven. ‘ What is the name,’ pro- 
ceeded he, ‘ of the province from which they are brought?’ It was re- 
plied, that the natives of that were called Deiri. ‘Truly Deiri, be- 
cause withdrawn from wrath, and called to the mercy of Christ,’ said 
he; alludjpg to the Latin, Pe fra Dei eruti. He asked farther, ‘ How 
is the king of that province called >? They told him his name was 4/le : 
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and he, making an allusion to the word, said, ‘ Alleluiah, the praise of 

God the Creator, must be sung in those parts.’ Although ‘this offer was 

refused, he accomplished his wishes after he assumed the papal chair. 
17.—SAINT PATRICK. 

The tutelar saint of Ireland was born in the year 371, in a village 
ealled Bonaven Tavernie, probably Kilpatrick, in Scotland, between 
Dunbriton and Glasgow. He is, however, claimed as a Cambrian by 
Mr. Jones, in his ‘ Welsh Bards,’ who makes him a native of Caernar- 
vonshire. When sixteen years old he was carried into captivity by 
certain barbarians, together with many of his father’s vassals and 
slaves, and was taken to Ireland, where he kept cattle on the moun- 
tains and in the forests, in hunger and nakedness, amid snows, rain, 
and ice. After six months, our saint escaped from this slavery, only 
to fall into the hands of another master. At length emancipated, he 
travelled into. Gaul and Italy, and spent many years in preparing him- 
self for the holy functions of a priest, studying intensely until his 55th 
or 60th year. Being successively ordained deacon, priest and bishop, 
he received the apostolic benediction from pope Celestine, and was 
sent by him, about the beginning of the year 432, to preach the gospe] 
in Ireland. 

In the first year of his mission he attempted to explain the christian 
doctrines to the general yw of the kings and states of all Ireland, 
held yearly at Tarah, or Themoria, in East-Meath, the residence of 
the chief king, styled she monarch of the whole island, and the princi-. 
pal seat of the Druids or priests, and their pagan rights. The son of 
Neill, the chief monarch, declared himself against the preacher: how- 
stg he converted several, and, on his road to that place, the father of 

. Benen, or Benignus, his immediate successor in the see of Armagh. 
He afterwards converted and baptized the kings of Dublin and Munster, 
and the seven sons of the king of Connaught, with the greatest part of 
their subjects, and before his death almost the whole island. He foun- 
ded a monastery at Armagh; another called Domnach-Padraig, or 
Patrick’s church ; also, a third, named Sabhal-Padraig, and filled the 
country with churches and schools of piety and learning. 

He died at the good old age of 12 20, and was buried at Down in U1- 
ster; where his body is said to have been found in a church bearing 
his name, in 1185, and removed to another part of the same church. 
Many and wonderful are the miracles recorded of St. Patrick. It is 
said he restored sight to the blind, gave health to the sick, and raised 
the dead to life. He delivered Ireland from all venomous creatures, 
by virtue of the staff of Jesus; and ‘ fasted forty days without earthly 
food.’ Some other strange marvels are recorded of this saint are, that 
he produced fire from ice,—changed water into honey, —flesh-meat in- 


‘to fish,—raised a huge stone,—increased the stature of a man to a suf- 


ficient height —and performed an abundance of other exploits. 

The shamrock is said to be worn by the Irish, upon the anniversary 
of this saint, for the following reason. Whien he preached the gospel 
to the pagan Irish, he illustrated the doctrine of the Trinity by show- 
ing them a trefoil, or three leaved grass, with one stalk ; w hich operat- 
ing to their conviction, the shamrock, which is a bundle of this grass, 
was ever afterwards worn upon this saint’s anniversary, to commemos 
rate the « vent 
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21.—SAINT BENEDICT. ‘ 


Benedict, or Bennet, was born at Norcia in Italy, about the year 
480, and of an honorable family. Being sent by his parents to Rome, 
to complete his studies, he became disgusted with the licentiousness of 
the Roman youth, and retired to the mountains of Subiaco, about forty 
miles from the city. Bennet was now only fifteen, and lived for three 
years in a cave, Romanus, a monk, giving him provisions; these were 
let down by a rope, with a bell affixed, to give notice to the holy re- 
cluse. ‘The remembrance of a lady whom he had seen at Rome occur- 
ring to his mind, he was induced to leave his desert; but he soon blunt- 
ed the shafts of Cupid, by rolling himself among briars and nettles, till 
his body was covered with blood. Bennet founded the monastery of 
Cassino in 529: it was built on the brow of a very high mountain, on 
the top of which there was an old temple of Apollo surrounded with a 
grove; which Bennet demolished, and upon its ruins he erected two 
oratories. He died in 542. Gregory records an extraordinary mira- 
cle wrought on this saints’ account: The Goths, when they invaded 
{taly, came to burn his cell, but, being set on fire, it burnt round him 
im a circle, not doing him the least hurt. At this the Goths, being en- 
raged, threw him into a hot oven, stopping it up close; but coming next 
day, they found him safe, neither his flesh scorched, nor his clothes 
singed. The Benedictine order of monks, first instituted by our saint, 
was, in the ninth century, at its height of glory. 











THE ALMANACH OF LIFE. 


‘THE progressive stage of man’s existence, bears a striking analogy 
to the vicissitudes of the seasons, comprising in each succeeding month 
the period of seven years; a calculation which suppositiously extends 
the duration of life to the advanced age of eighty-four, beyond which 
we must be considered a dreary blank, neither profitable to ourselves 
nor desirable to others ! 

Janvuary—Infancy.—This month, which commences our year, may 
be justly compared with the infant state of man, whose faculties are 
yetin embryo. The sunshine of joy irradiates but transiently ; it il- 
lumes his early days with glances of pleasure, unsubstantial and evan- 
escent; a tedious night of helplessness and ignorance efiaces the im- 
z pressions made during the day. Artificial warmth, invigorating food, 
and refreshing sleep, are all that he requires or finds solace in. 

Fresruary—From7 to 14.—The bud of intellect now expands to 
imbibe the genial rays of instruction, which the all-cheering luminary of 
spring nourishes into blossoms of early promise. All is gaiety and 
pleasure 3 nature appears decked in vivid and delightful colours, varie- 
gated, fresh, and blooming ; no gloom darkens the surrounding atmos- 
phere ; every thing presses on the senses with the charm of novelty ; 
all is gaiety, undisturbed and enchanting. 

Marcu—14 to 21.—This month is generally ushered in with bois- 
ierous winds and nipping frosts. The hapless mariner beholds his 
vessel wrecked on the very rocks which bound his much-leved home. 
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Vegetation perishes through severe and untimely frosts, and deluging 
rains, descending with impetuous force, crush the springing blade, and 
despoil the beauty of the gay parterre. [ven thus do the rude pas- 
sions of man’s soul break forth with resistless force at this unsettled 
_ period of existence, wrecking the fragile bark of youth. The tide of 
dissipation sweeps away the principles of virtue, which have not had 
time to take root, and every noble energy is blighted by the destructive 
influence of bad example. 

Aprit—21 to 28.—Sunshine and showers now prevail alternately : 
the fruits of a good education appear emerging from the beauteous blos- 
som, but, as yet, they are crude and imperfect. Nature appears in her 
most lively garb; a few passing clouds may obscure the horizon, but 
they soon discharge themselves, and pass away. So do the temporary 
sorrows of youth disappear, leaving no painful recollections on the mind : 
like the refreshing rain which falls on the earth, reviving drooping na- 
ture, so do the trivial disappointments of this early state serve but to 
render hope’s perspective more alarming. 

May—28 to 35.—The face of nature now wears a fresher bloom ; 
the gardens are luxuriously filled with flowers, the trees are covered 
with foliage, and the swelling corn begins to fill the ear. So is the 
body of man ripened to perfection, the morals are formed, and the 
strongest energies of the mind disclose themselves. He indulges in lux- 
urious pleasures, and contributes to the gratification of others by the 
exertion of his useful and agreeable qualities. 

June—35 to 42.—The summer is now before us; we begin to gath- 
er the fruits; and already some of the spring flowers fade and droop. 
Dense clouds obscure the sun even at noon-day ; vivid lightnings shoot 
athwart the sky; and the thunder, in an unexpected moment, bursts 
over our heads. ‘Thus does man already prepare to gather the fruits of 
his good works, or begin to dread the punishment of his transgressions. 
The simple hopes and pleasures of youth fade, and wither in remem- 
brance; they obscure his reason, blight his virtues, and the misfortunes 
they occasion burst unexpectedly upon him, astonishing and appalling 
him even in the moments of pleasure and exultation. He perceives 
that the day of licentious enjoyments is short; that a long winter of 
remorse may succeed; and happy is it for him if he profit by the hint 
which the season itself affords. 

Juty—42 to 49.—The bright days of summer are now passing away 
with swiftness unnoticed. The tempting fruits have been plucked from 
the trees, leaving them bare and unsightly; others of later growth now 
bend beneath the luscious burthen. The hay has been got in, the corn 
is ripe for the sickle, and after crops of grass begin to shoot from the 

earth. It is now that’ man is drawing towards the harvest of his hap- 
piness. Most of the pleasures which he once pursued with avidity have 
lost their zest. Those who have too early wasted their talents remain 
neglected as a useless incumbrance on the face of the earth, while those 
who have preserved their morals uncorrupted, and sufiered their judg- 
ments to be matured by experience, are sought after as precious fruits, 
and justly appreciated for their superior excellence. At this period 
also, man beholds a new generation rising to perpetuate his virtues: his 
tender offspring calls for all his care and attentien: he looks anxiously 
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forward to the period of its growth and improvement, in the fond hope 
that it will not only gladden his own heart, but contribute to the gene- 
fal benefit of society. 

Aucust—49 to 56.—The yellow tints of autumn now beginto check, 
our exultations, and remind us that earthly bliss is not permanent: and 
as the aspeet of nature undergoes a gradual change, so does the face of 
man. It begins to furrow, his locks turn gray, and the bloom of health- 
ful vigour fades from his cheeks. Pleasure fatigues his relaxed frame, 
and exertion weakens his intellectual powers, which have now passed 
the period of improvement. ‘The winter of age seems advancing with 
hasty strides; more hasty than welcome. He looks back with regret 
tor the hours of spring and summer; when all was gaiety and mirth. 
They seem to have receded with equal rapidity, and the present hour 
is too often wasted in unprofitable retrospection and dissatisfied antici- 
‘pation. | 

SEPTEMBER—56 to 63.—This is the period of rest and recreation, 
feasting and revelry, when the season of labour is over. The harvest 
‘is got in, and the days are considerably shortened. Man now begins to 
seek refuge from oppressive cares and gloomy apprehensions, in con- 
vivial hilarity and unlimited indulgence at the social board. He has 
gathered his harvest of knowledge, his toil is at an end, and he proudly 
exults in his vast acquisition, without reflecting how soon he may be 
called onto render a just account, 2nd see his boasted stores transter- 
red to others. 

OcrosEr—63 to 70.—The fields now appear dreary, the hedges 
bare; no melody fills the groves, but rude howling winds sweep the 
earth, and scatter the straggling leaves in every direction. Thus also 
is man by this time stripped of all his external graces ; he becomes 
morose and sullen; his appearance no longer diffuses cheerfulness ; he 
neither pleases nor is pleased. The storms of calamity break on his 
devoted head, scattering his dearest eonnexions; friend after friend 
drop off, and is swept away; he remains disconsolate and cheerless. 

NovemMBEr—70 to 77.—Gloom and desolation now extend their de- 
pressing influence: every vestige of cultivation is buried beneath the 
deep encrusting snow: the meandering stream is bound in icy fetters, 
and heavy fogs obscure the face of heaven, wrapping all in impenetra- 
ble darkness ; even thus are’the faculties of man beclouded at this ad- 

vanced period. ‘The hoary frost of age settles on his head: the warm 
current of life freezes in his veins; his senses become torpid. No ray 
of intelligence illumes the gloom w hich surrounds him ; no genial 
fvarmth reanimates his palsied frame. 

DecemBer—77 to 84.—Belrold now the life of man, with the sea- 
son, drawing to a close. No material change has taken place in the 
aspect of things ; ; yet even this dreaded epoch is more tolerable than 
the preceding, for the pains and privations of mortality seem near their 
termination. A fresh spring will appear, and vegetation flourish anew ; 
and why should not the just man rejoice that his earthly course is also 
un. and that he is about to rest from all his labours ? 
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